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CHRONICLE prevent things from taking such a course [“a turn seriously 


The War.—On the western front the Germans have 
had some minor successes near Dixmude and Loos; they 
have also occupied some of the French trenches on the 
northern and eastern slopes of Hill 
304 in the Verdun section. Further 
east, however, the French have 
driven the Germans from Hill 265, north of Hill 295, 
which is the summit of Mort Homme Hill. East of the 
Meuse the Germans have made a slight gain between 
Bois d’Haudromont and Fort Douaumont. On the Italian 
fronts nothing of importance has taken place. It is re- 
ported, but without official confirmation, that Greece has 
taken over a portion of southern Albania and proclaimed 
Greek civil rule at Komitza and Argiro Kastro. On the 
Russian front there has been considerable: aetivity near 
Jacobstadt, Dvinsk, Donbrovka and Czartorysk, but no 
marked modification of the general situation has been 
recorded. In Armenia the Russians claim further gains 
in the direction of Erzingan. In Persia the Russians have 
gained another wictory, and are again slowly but steadily 
moving toward Bagdad. 

Om May’ 5, Foreign Secretary von Jagow delivered to 
Ambassador Gerard the note of the German Government, 
which contains the official reply, to the communication 

dispatched to Berlin by Washington 

The German Note on April 20 concerning submarine 

warfare. The note apparently meets 
the President’s urgent demand that “the Imperial Gov- 
ernment: should now immediately declare: and’ effect an 
abandonment of the present methods of submarine war- 
fare against passenger and freight-carrying vessels.” 
Germany’s concession is expressed as follows: 


Bulletin, May 2, p. 
m.-May 9, a.m. 


A's far as lies with the German Government! it wishes to 
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threatening the maintenance of peace between the two na- 
tions”]|. The German Government, moreover, is prepared 
to do the utmost to confine the operations of the war, for the 
rest of its duration, to the fighting forces of the belligerents, 
thereby also insuring the freedom of the seas, a principle 
upon which the German Government believes itself now as 
before to be in agreement with the Government of the United 
States. The German Government, guided by this idea, noti- 
fies the Government of the United States that German naval 
forces have received the following orders: 

In accordance with the general principles of visit, search, 
and destruction of merchant vessels recognized by inter- 
national law, such vessels, both within and without the area 
declared to be a naval war zone, shall not be sunk without 
warning, without saving human lives, unless the ships attempt 
to escape or offer resistance. 


The motive assigned for this concession is expressed 
with great clearness: 


If the German Government, nevertheless, has resolved to 
go to the utmost limit of concession, it has not alone been 
guided by friendship connecting two great nations for over a 
hundred years, but also by the thought of the great doom 
which threatens the entire civilized world should the cruel 
and sanguinary war be extended and prolonged. 

There is one reservation to the concession made by 
Germany, but this reservation is implied rather than de- 
clared, and though the note hints that, in the event of 
certain contingencies, there may be a return to the meth- 
ods against which our Government protested, yet this 
does not limit the completeness of the actual concession. 

But neutrals cannot expect that Germany, forced to fight 
for existence, shall for the sake of neutral interests secret 
[evidently this should read “abandon”] the use of an effective 
weapon if the enemy is permitted to continue to apply at will 
methods of warfare violating the rules of international law. 
Such demand would be incompatible with the character of 
neutrality, and the German Government is convinced that the 
Government of the United States does not think of making 
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such a demand, knowing that the Government of the United 
States repeatedly declares that it is determined to restore the 
principle of the freedom of the seas from whatever quarter 
it has been violated. Accordingly the German Gov- 
ernment does not doubt that the United States will 
now demand and insist that the British Government shall 
forthwith observe the rules of international law. 


Waiving all minor issues, the United States, in an offi- 
cial communication, bearing the date of May 8, has ac- 
cepted Germany’s “declaration of its abandonment of the 
policy which has so seriously men- 
aced the good relations between the 
two countries.” It takes for granted 
that the abandonment of the former policy is uncondi- 
tional, but to avoid all misunderstanding declares very 
plainly that the United States 
cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, a suggestion 
that respect by German naval authorities for the rights of citizens 
of the United States upon the high seas should in any way 
or in the slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other Government affecting the rights of neutrals and 
non-combatants. Responsibility in such matters is single, not 
joint; absolute, not relative. 


The Reply of the 
United States 


The note is firm but courteous in tone. 


France.—The campaign of slander which proclaims 
the clergy as “shirkers” and traitors is producing results 
quite unexpected by its authors. It is uniting Catholics 
in every walk of life and winning 
champions for them even in the ranks 
of their enemies. The able and de- 
voted Catholic deputy, M. Piou, has written an eloquent 
letter to M. Briand, the Prime Minister, asking him to 
put a stop to the agitation. M. Briand is evidently be- 
coming less intolerant, or else more astute, for in writing 
to the Deputies of the “Action Libérale” he says: 

You have called my attention to the campaign 
carried on against the members of the clergy and 
certain categories of good Frenchmen, and to infamous 
rumors which accuse them of having first driven us 
into war and then shirked dangerous duties, even becoming 
accomplices of the enemy, and you ask the Government to 
put a stop to this. They (the attacks) spring most 
frequently from political prejudices and from a spirit of con- 
troversy absolutely out of place in the face of the enemy; 
they are plainly without foundation. The truth 
is that all Frenchmen, without distinction of social 
condition or religious and political opinions, are doing their 
military duty. The Government, therefore, intends to pre- 
vent every attempt, under whatsoever pretext, to set up dif- 
ferences between citizens, with the risk of rendering them 
suspect to one another and of destroying that “hallowed 
union” which is the essential conditon of victory. 


Anticlericalism 


Officially Rebuked 


besides 


To M. Briand’s official condemnation of the campaign, 
a well-known Freemason, M. Maurice Bompard, French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, at the beginning of the 
war, has added his protest. In a letter to M. Ernest 
Daudet, he pays tribute to the patriotism of the French 
Catholics, the French priests and missionaries in the 
Levant. Writing later to the Figaro he enthusiastically 





praises the Marists, Capuchins, Dominicans, and the 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine for their generosity 
and self-sacrificing devotion to duty. To the long list 
of the brave priests, etc., who flocked to the colors, he 
adds that of a “Dominican who hastened from the heart 
of Kurdistan to join his regiment” and later died heroic- 
ally on the battlefield. 

The new War Minister, General Roques, a practical 

Catholic, has boldly reminded all the Generals in com- 
mand to put a stop to this campaign of slander and to 
see that the offenders be punished. 
" Germany.—The 125th anniversary of the granting of 
the Polish Constitution by King Stanislaus Augustus was 
solemnly celebrated on May 3 in all towns of Poland 
under German occupation. Arch- 
bishop Kokovsky officiated at the 
Johannes Cathedral in Warsaw, and 
a civic procession took place in which 250,000 persons 
participated. Public meetings were held in ninety-six 
different parts of the city, showing the new awakening 
of Polish national ideals which had been suppressed for 
so long a period. A report from Warsaw says: 

This was the first time since 1815 that the Poles had been 
permitted to celebrate the anniversary. Poles who attempted 
a celebration twenty-five years ago were arrested and sent to 
Siberia. A deputation waited upon the Governor-General von 
Deseler to. thank him for the permission he had given to 
hold the celebration. 


German Rule in 
Poland and Serbia 


Poland is at last enjoying unhindered religious free- 
dom. The development of Catholic schools and of 
theological instruction in the national university is not 
only permitted, but fostered by the German Government. 
National aspirations are encouraged and the national 
language is given free scope. An enlightened course 
has likewise been followed by the Central Powers in 
Serbia, according to the account of the Vicar Apostolic 
of Serbia, Father Byelik. The population was in a state 
of starvation, with epidemics breaking out on every side: 

The military authorities, therefore, established soup 
kitchens, rebuilt schoolhouses and founded workshops. <A 
majority of the children had not been in school since the 
Balkan War; 10,000 orphaned children are now lodged in 
especially established asylums. The instruction everywhere is 
free and text books are distributed free of charge. The 
authorities feel certain that they will thus be able to diminish 
the appalling total of illiterates. A soup kitchen for the dis- 
tribution of free meals is connected with every school. 


The work of reconstruction begun in this spirit will 
help greatly to destroy national animosities. 


Great Britain——If the plans of the Government can 
be carried to a successful issue, Great Britain will soon 
exercise the drastic powers already used by the other 

ae belligerent Powers, for the purpose 
he ; veposed of recruiting. On May 4, the 

Conscription Bill ‘ S 

Premier announced that the Gevern- 


ment had agreed upon a policy of conscription, and pro- 
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posed to urge a bill providing for a general compulsory 
service, not for limited periods, but for the duration of 
the war. Up to the present, Great Britain had been 
limited in her recruiting because of two conditions not 
applying to the other Powers: the necessity of maintain- 
ing supremacy on the seas through the navy and the 
merchant marine, and of financing the Allies. The 
justification for the proposed radical change in the Gov- 
ernment’s methods can be found only in the general 
consent of the nation, and, from the parliamentary 
speeches of the preceding week on the extension of 
military service, the Premier concluded that this had been 
obtained. The resignation of Mr. Birrell is in no sense 
due to the Government’s resolution, and it is thought that 
the new measure will meet but little opposition, even 
from the Labor party. The following figures bearing 
on enlistment were submitted by the Premier: 


po EE OE Oe a J 5,000,000 
i fice dasanamesdnke skates 140,000 
I 666d ih ca cund. done hha 688,000 
BRE, WENN G o.oo ik heads cin b:n% sadeheus doe 151,000 
Th pik cutivk inte addou nae Adeadh tone se 677,467 
Eighty-three full divisions.................. 1,826,000 

3,482,467 

eT 8 Ae ee ot nt 1,517,533 


To the number in service, but not at the front, may be 
added 190,000 men now recovered from their wounds, 
and a colonial enlistment of about 150,000 troops. Under 
the volunteer system and the semi-compulsory enlist- 
ment of unmarried men, about 4,000,000 recruits for the 
army were secured in England, Wales and Scotland. Ad- 
mitting the correctness of these figures, it would seem 
that the military forces of these parts of the British Em- 
pire are nearly exhausted: The number of possible re- 
cruits to be affected by the proposed Act is variously 
estimated at from 300,000 to 550,000 men. 


Ireland.— The uprising has ended in dismal failure. By 
May 2 the leaders were in jail and Dublin was compara- 
tively quiet. At Ferns and Enniscorthy the Sinn Feiners 

still held out for a short time, but if 

The Uprising Official dispatches are to be believed, 

peace reigned in the whole of Ulster, 

in Arklow, Dunlavin, Bagnallstown, New Ross, and in 

the counties of Wicklow, Cork, Limerick, Clare, and 

Kerry. Over 1,000 prisoners were taken, and of these 

489 were sent to England for trial. Thus the “Irish Re- 

public” proved abortive, and this proclamation issued by 

the leaders of the movement became a pathetic document 
worthy of preservation: 


ProvisioNAL GOVERNMENT OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC 


To the people of Ireland: 

In the name of God and of the dead generations Ireland 
summons her children to her flag which strikes for freedom. 
Through her military organization having perfected discipline, 
she resolutely awaited the right moment. She now seizes 
that moment and, supported by her exiled children in America 








and her gallant allies in Europe, but relying first upon her 
own strength, she strikes in full confidence for victory. We 
declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership 
of Ireland and the unfettered control of Irish destinies to be 
sovereign and indefeasible. The usurpation of that right by a 
foreign Government has not extinguished that right, nor can 
it ever be extinguished except by the destruction of the Irish 
people. Standing on that fundamental right, we hereby pro- 
claim the Irish republic a sovereign and independent State 
and pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades to the 
cause of its freedom and welfare and exaltation among na- 
tions. The Irish republic claims the allegiance of every 
Irishman and every Irishwoman. The republic guarantees 
religious and civil liberty and equal rights and opportunities 
to all its citizens in the affairs of the republic. We place the 
cause of the Irish republic under the protection of the Most 
High God, whose blessing we invoke upon our arms. The 
Irish nation must by its valor and the discipline and readi- 
ness of its children sacrifice itself for the common good and 
prove itself worthy of the august destiny to which it has been 
called. 

Signed in behalf of the provisional Government: 

Thomas J. Clarke, Sean MacDiarmada, Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, P. H. Pearse; Eamon Ceaunt, James Connolly, 
Joseph Plunkett. 


On May 3, Mr. Asquith announced in the House of 
Commons that four of the signatories of the proclama- 
tion, Messrs. P. H. Pearse, James Connolly, Thomas J. 
Clarke, and Thomas MacDonagh, had 
been court-martialed, sentenced to 
death and shot. According to the 
Prime Minister three other signatories were sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. Unnamed “extenuating cir- 
cumstances” saved them from death. At this time Com- 
mons was informed that Sir Roger Casement would be 
brought to trial without delay. A second announcement 
declared that Connolly had not been executed but was a 
prisoner, severely wounded. On May 4 the following 
official communication was issued: 

Four prisoners, Joseph Plunkett, Edward Daly, Michaei 
O’Hanrahan and William Pearse, were sentenced to death 
and shot this morning, after the sentence had been con- 
firmed by the General Commander-in-chief. Fifteen others 
were sentenced to death but commuted to ten years’ penal 
servitude. They were Thomas Bevan, Thomas Walsh, Finian 
Lynch, Michael Mervyn, Dennis O’Callaghan, P. E. Sweeney, 
Patrick MecNestry, Peter Clancy, William Tobin, George 
Irvine, John Doherty, J. J. Walsh, James McLinn, J. J. Reid, 
and John Williams. The death sentence of another prisoner, 
John McGarry, was commuted from death to eight years. 
Two others, Francis Fahey and Richard Davis, were sen- 
tenced to ten years. 


Punishment of 
the Leaders 


On May 6 the execution of Major McBride was made 
known officially ; this was the eighth man executed up to 
that date. On May 7 dispatches told of the transfer to 
England of another group of those implicated in the up- 
rising. Others were sentenced to prison, the Countess 
Markiewicz for life. The mildest American opinion about 
these executions is that England has made a tactical mis- 
take, the most severe, that she has committed an atrocious 
crime. When the news of the death of Messrs. P. H. 
Pearse, Clarke, and MacDonagh reached America the 
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New York supporters of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
sent this cablegram to Mr. Redmond: “Irish in America, 
contrasting execution of Dublin leaders with treatment in 
Ulster and South Africa, are revolted by this sign of re- 
version to savage repression.” 

The opinion of the anti-Redmondites is thus expressed 
by one of the most influential of this group: 

England has again shown herself in her true colors and has 
committed at once an atrocious crime and a colossal blunder. 
The murder of Pearse, Connolly, Clark, and MacDonagh, has 
added four names to the long list of Irish martyrs and placed 
four additional names among the Irish imperishables. They 
were guilty in England’s eyes of the unpardonable offence of 
loving their country and they have bravely gone to the death 
which they welcomed for Ireland’s sake. 

But England has reckoned badly if she thinks that such 


work on her part will strike terror into Irish hearts. For 
every man thus done to death many thousands of others will 
spring up as her implacable enemies, determined to do all 


that they may in order to bring to an end her unholy reign 
of tyranny and savagery. Badly beaten in her struggle with 
the Central Powers, she dragged Irishmen down in order to 
glut her savage hate upon them and thought by their murder 
to frighten the Irish race. But she forgets the past and 
knows little of the race over which she has tyrannized for so 


many centuries, 


Finally, in the course of a long editorial the New York 
Evening Post, which is decidedly English in sympathy, 
declares that England’s act was inexpedient and remarks: 
“We think that time will show the Irish executions to 
have been a blunder in public policy.” These citations 
represent the opinions of three distinct groups whose 
members look upon Ireland and Irish problems from 
three different angles. 


Mexico.—Some idea of present conditions in Mexico 
can be had from the following abstracts from letters 
received during the week: 

The conditions in Zacatecas approxi- 
mate those described in Dante’s Hell. The 
“staff” of Mexican life, corn, has all but 
disappeared. This important article of food is now selling at 
$300 a hectoliter—our liter is slightly larger than your quart 
measure—bran is $2 a liter, flour is $4 a liter, lard is $8 a liter 
Many people have starved to death; last week a 
corpse was found with a bit of raw nopal in the mouth. 


Starvation, 
Persecution 


and so on. 


The following citations are from letters written in 
different places in Yucatan: 

(1.) We are almost in despair. The bodies of our nearest 
relatives are to be taken from their tombs in the Cathedral 
to be burned. My parents’ remains will be committed to the 
flames; there is no way of saving them. N’s people have 
taken the bodies of their father and brother to a private 
house, but then, they own the house. I have no such good 
fortune. The Government has taken over the 
churches of Santa Lucia and Candelaria. The church of 
Santiago was treated as was the Cathedral: all the images of 
the Saints were burned. Alvarado says that if the Americans 
intend to take Yucatan, he will leave ruins only. God rules 
and will save us in the end. 

(2.) We have had a gloomy Thursday and Friday, this 
Holy Week. All our churches were closed except the 
“Nuns,” which was opened part of the morning. It was 





crowded with people, who went there for the Via Crucis. 

The Protestant church, on the contrary, was open all 
day; its bell pealed continually and the minister was not 
molested. The officials are so set against religion that they 
changed the Easter vacation in order to have class during 
Holy Week. All our schools are mixed and the boys are re- 
quested to kiss the girls on leaving; they are bidden to do 
it lovingly, however! 

(3.) Holy Week was gloomy indeed, thanks to the work of 
fanatics against “fanaticism.” Almost all our churches have 
been confiscated, “occupied,” as the officials say. The ex- 
quisite reredos of the Cathedral and the grand organ have fallen 
under the blows of the hatchet savagely handled. 

(4.) On Monday in Holy Week the rabble went to the Santiago 
church and demanded admittance in the name of the police. 
Entering, they broke the image of Christ to pieces; on Tuesday 
Santa Lucia was confiscated; poor old Father Avila was dragged 
off to prison, and heckled for several hours. We are constantly 
threatened with death; everywhere one hears the vicious cry: 
“Death to priests who deceive people.” Farmers are punished 
because they “enslave” farm hands; merchants because they 
“exploit” people; nobody is safe. It is reported here that the 
American troops have invaded Mexico; some say that they have 
joined Villa because Carranza broke his promises to the United 
States; others declare that Carranza’s generals have deserted him 
because he allowed the Americans to cross the border. Nothing 
is known for certain, however; it is all rumor. No news is per- 
mitted to enter Merida. Last Friday we went to Mass, some at 
5.30 o’clock, others at 6 o'clock. The church was ordered 
closed at 10 o’clock. 

This sufficiently illustrates the nature of the religious 


liberty promised by Carranza. 


Rome.—The Board of Directors of the “Catholic Ac- 
tion” which recently met in Rome reported considerable 
progress in the work of the Association and passed sev- 
eral important resolutions. Thirty 
diocesan societies have been affiliated. 
A great improvement in methods and 
results was noticed in such works as “Mutual Help So- 
cieties,” “Agricultural Unions,” and “Mutual Insurance 
Companies” for the protection of crops, stock, etc. The 
transfer of the Settimana Sociale from Padua to Rome 
and its publication twice a month in somewhat enlarged 
form was discussed, but no decision seems to have been 
reached. Owing to the war a widespread movement 
has taken place in the country to suspend the law for- 
bidding servile work on holydays of obligation. The 
Board emphatically disapproved of the agitation which it 
deemed especially dangerous at the present time. A com- 
mission presided over by Count Santucci was requested 
to consider ways and means for the inauguration of a na- 
tional campaign to control the application of laws govern- 
ing testamentary bequests and the assistance given to 
war-orphans. A national association for the clergy was 
also discussed. But the Board confined itself on this 
point to an earnest exhortation to Italian Catholics to 
help and foster the associations already formed or to be 
formed in the various dioceses under ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Attention was called to the beneficial results to 
be derived from the amalgamation of these particular 
bodies into a Central Federation. 


“Catholic Action” 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


II—The Charities Investigation: Its Inspiration 


y lege recent attack by the officials of the Department 

of Public Charities of the City of New York upon 
certain child-caring institutions in that city and its vi- 
cinity can be regarded only in the light of a conspiracy to 
effect certain very definite purposes. Evidently, one of 
these purposes was to supplant by a paid Board of three 
members, the present unpaid, representative and inde- 
pendent State Board of Charities, composed of twelve 
members from various parts of the State, who visit and 
inspect child-caring institutions, as well as others that 
are in receipt of public moneys. The smaller paid board, 
if established, would not only be subject to very direct 
political manipulation, but would also be more responsive 
than the present State Board of Charities has ever been 
to dictation from the self-seeking representatives of cer- 
tain private charitable organizations which have for 
many years, with varying degrees of success, sought to 
impose their views upon public officials engaged in chari- 
table work. Another and correlated purpose was, un- 
doubtedly, to secure through such proposed paid board 
more direct control over the child-caring institutions of 
the State. Logically, the genesis and the subsequent his- 
tory of the attack admit of no other explanation. 

The main forces back of this movement are the 
representatives of the State Charities Aid Association 
and some of their immediate allies engaged in so-called 
organized charity work in the City of New York. For 
years these forces have sought to rule with an iron hand 
the charity work of the city and of the State, and what- 
ever body or individual interfered with their self- 
appointed purposes soon became the object of their dis- 
pleasure. As long ago as 1906 they attempted without 
good reason to interfere with the selection of a secretary 
for the State Board of Charities, but their advice was not 
then heeded. Two or three years ago they tried to 
dictate to the Board what it should say in its annual 
report to the Legislature on the subject of hospitals for 
the treatment of patients suffering from tuberculosis, 
but again their suggestions could not be accepted at their 
face value. Without any conference with the State 
Board they have frequently sought to secure amendments 
to the State Charities Law, as well as to other laws 
affecting the institutions under the Board’s supervision. 
They were angered because the Board approved the re- 
cent legislation which provided public relief for the chil- 
dren of widowed mothers, and especially because the 
. Secretary of the,Board, as director of the investigation 
carried on by the special State Commission on.the sub- 
ject, brought to light facts which showed that organized 
charity in the City of New York had completely falien 
down in its attempt to provide adequate help for such 
children. 





The State Charities Aid Association in particular 
has long given definite evidence of religious intol- 
erance, in so far as the instifutions for children are 
concerned. ‘For years it regularly published in its an- 
nual report a series of tables showing the amounts paid 
by the City of New York to Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant institutions respectively, but it omitted to explain 
that the moneys were earned by the institutions in caring 
for duly committed inmates at per capita rates, and that 
the Catholics received the largest amount because they 
did by far the greater part of the work. The evident 
inference sought to be conveyed was that the Catholic 
institutions were being unduly favored in the distribution 
of city money, when the real fact was that the more in- 
mates they cared for, the more they had to make up out 
of their own private funds, for both plant and main- 
tenance. The general attitude of the representatives of 
the State Charities Aid Association toward public off- 
cials who disagree with them is well illustrated by the 
statement of Mr. Homer Folks, the secretary of that 
organization, in an address made at the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis, held at Washington, 
D. C., in September, 1908. In the course of the address, 
he outlined a platform for compelling public officials in 
small cities and rural communities to do their duty, from 
his point of view, as follows: “The municipality or the 
county, according to the plan of local government in the 
State, must be petitioned, threatened, entreated, per- 
suaded, browbeaten, bullied into doing its duty.” 

The records of the State might be searched for many 
years without finding in them the admission of any 
other man in public work that he used, or intended to 
use, either threats or any other weapon of the brow- 
beater or the bully, to secure the carrying out of his 
particular kinds of reform in public charitable work. 

With the appointment of Mr. John A. Kingsbury to 
the position of Commissioner of Public Charities in 1914, 
came the opportunity to carry out plans, apparently long 
nourished in secret. At last the chance was at hand to 
attack the State Board of Charities and the private in- 
stitutions at one and the same time. While no one can 
say to what extent Deputy Commissioner Doherty and 
the members of the so-called Advisory Committee, in the 
persons of Messrs. Reeder and Bernstein, were originally 
parties to the scheme, it must be apparent that they finally 
acted their respective parts as well drilled soldiers in 
carrying it out. Then came the visits to the institu- 
tions to get “evidence,” and finally the vague and ill- 
digested charges presented to the Governor. If defects 
in the management of the institutions for children were 
discovered by the investigators of the Department of 
Public Charities, as alleged, the question naturally arises, 
granting that the purpose behind the inquiry was fair 
and honest, why the representatives of the Department 
did not go to the responsible heads of such institutions, 
the Cardinal of New York, and the Protestant Episcopal 
jishop of Long Island, for example, and lay the facts be- 
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fore them, in so far as they related to their respective 
institutions, requesting that such defects be remedied? 
This would have been the logical and orderly way of 
conducting the business of the Department in its relation 
to the institutions in question. No such course was pur- 
sued, however; on the contrary, the heads of the in- 
stitutions were made aware of the criticisms of the in- 
vestigators of the Department through lurid articles 
which appeared almost daily for a long period in the 
public press. 

Inspired by his antipathy to the State Board of Chari- 
ties, and to the private child-caring institutions, which 
were not made of the kind of material to yield honest 
convictions to either threats or entreaties, Mr. Folks— 
the stage meantime having been properly set by the 
agents of the Department of Public Charities—went to 
Albany at the time of the State Conference in November 
last, accompanied by his trusty friend and former 
subordinate, Commissioner Kingsbury, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, and there pressed the com- 
plaint of the latter, involving the State Board of Chari- 
ties and the management of the child-caring institutions, 
upon the Governor. The further important fact also 
appears that not only did Mr. Folks press such com- 
plaint, but that, according to his own testimony, he actu- 
ally nominated the Commissioner to try the charges in 
the person of his friend, Mr. Charles H. Strong. This 
of itself is sufficient to cast discredit upon the whole 
proceeding. The State Board of Charities was to be 
tried for high misdemeanors. Issues of great importance 
to institutions largely maintained by the charity and 
public spirit of private citizens, were to be freely dis- 
cussed by hostile minds. To speak in terms studiously 
restrained, it was scarcely fitting that the accusers should 
be allowed to influence the selection of the trial judge, 
much less to name him. However, since a review of the 
proceedings of the Commission is to be published as a 
separate article in the columns of America, I shall not 
now outline further reasons for my belief that from the 
beginning the Commission was necessarily biased. 

Not only, as has been said, did Commissioner Kings- 
bury not bring the alleged defects in the institutions to 
their responsible heads for correction, but it also appears 
that early in the course of the investigation, he arranged 
to finance an anonymous pamphlet, prepared in co- 
operation with him by a “Publicity Agent” of the State 
Charities Aid Association, which was made up largely 
of newspaper headlines greatly exaggerating the testi- 
mony given at the hearings with relation to alleged con- 
ditions at some of the institutions. All this conduct tends 
to show very clearly that the real purpose behind the in- 
quiry was not to secure improvement in the institutions, 
but to injure them in the eyes of the public. 

While the attack was aimed ostensibly and primarily at 
the unsalaried State Board of Charities, it must be evi- 
dent from its origin and history that one of the effects 
intended was to place the institutions for children under 





a small paid board. This board naturally would be more 


or less subject to the domination of the private charitable 
organizations, such as the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion which has long maintained lobbying relations with 
many of the officials at Albany. Some idea of the sin- 
cerity of the representatives of this organization may be 
gained from the fact that although Mr. George F. Can- 
field, the Acting President of the Association, gave out 
to the papers of the State a pronunciamento approving the 
investigation by Commissioner Strong, which urged “that 
the judgment of the public be suspended until all the 
facts are known,” he also, according to his own testimony, 
covertly gave consent to the publication and circulation 
of the scandalous anonymous pamphlet prepared by 
Moree, the “Publicity Agent’ of the Association in co- 
operation with Commissioner Kingsbury, and financed by 
the latter. It is apparently true that the. State Charities 
Aid Association later adopted a resolution deprecating the 
circulation of such a pamphlet while a proceeding of a 
judicial nature was pending, but the pamphlets had then 
already been given out. Properly to characterize the 
conduct of the “Acting President” of the State Charities 
Aid Association in this matter would require the pen of 
a Dickens or of a Thackeray. An Association with a 
leader of this particular “temperament” is obviously not 
of a kind to be entrusted either directly or indirectly with 
greater power over the public or the private charitable 
institutions of the State. Rosert W. HEBBERD. 


III—The Popes and Peace 


N the Easter méssage which he sent to the American 
people through the United Press, his Holiness, Pope 
Benedict XV, said: 
“Peace be with you”: These sweet words the Risen Saviour 
spoke to the Apostles, We, His Vicar, re-address them to all 
men. May the nations at peace preserve it, thanking God 


for so great a blessing. May those at war, presently laying 
down the sword, end the slaughter dishonoring Europe and 


humanity. 


Throughout their eventful history it has been re- 
peatedly the glory of the Popes to utter similar words 
of love and mercy. To record all that the Roman Pon- 
tiffs have done, often at great personal risks, by their 
denunciation of unjust wars, by their salutary decisions 
as umpires in world-crises and by their intervention as 
peacemakers between rival governments and armies, 
would be virtually to write their chronicles. In these 
articles such a task is impossible. With a few additional 
facts strikingly indicating the general trend of their 
humane policy, we must conclude. 

The successors of Innocent III and the “Peace- 
Maker,” Honorius III, imitated these statesmen. Urban 
IV (1261-1264) saw the German Empire convulsed by 
the jealousies and wars of the rival Kings of the Romans, 
Alfonso of Castile and Richard of Cornwall, and at- 
tempted, at least, to arbitrate their differences. If his 
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endeavors failed, Richard, not the Pope, was to blame. 
A few years later, Innocent V, through his legates 
worked for a reconciliation between the Guelfs and the 
Ghibellines, the story of whose endless feuds darkens so 
many pages of medieval history. He also tried to 
mediate between Rudolf of Habsburg and Charles of 
Sicily. Although success did not always crown these 
efforts, the idea of peace and of arbitration, thanks to the 
Popes, gradually permeated the life and the views of 
the people. According to Riviére and Weiss (Pandectes 
Frangaises), in the thirteenth century alone, a hundred 
treaties of arbitration are recorded between princes and 
their subjects. The people were already lifting their 
head. It was not in vain that a great Pope, Alexander 
III, had been chosen a century before as head of the 
Lombard League against Frederick Barbarossa, and after 
the triumph of the League at Legnano (1176) had, by 
the treaty of Venice, secured the people’s liberties. It 
was the same great Pope, for whom even Voltaire has 
only words of praise, who condemned slavery on the 
ground that God is the Father of all and that all men 
are by nature free, and forced Henry II to do penance 
for the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. 

When in 1294, Boniface VIII succeeded St. Celestine 
V, the Papacy was no longer to occupy the predominant 
power it had enjoyed in the thirteenth century. The age 
of the Crusader, of the man of faith and enthusiasm, was 
disappearing; the day of the “legists,” calculating and 
cynical, was coming in. Gregory VII had faced Henry 
IV, who at one time at least trembled before the spiritual 
weapons of the Roman Pontiff. Boniface VIII, whose 
name, as Tosti says, groans under the weight of unjust 
slanders, had to oppose the shifty, unbending and soul- 
less Philip the Fair of France, the King who stooped to 
the unkingly art of minting debased coinage and forging 
a Papal Bull. But Boniface stood manfully against him 
and forced him in one instance at least to observe the 
truce with the King of England. And it is to Philip the 
V, the son of this faux-monnayeur, that Pope John 
XXII writes: “If you reflect you cannot re- 
ject or eye with disfavor the exercise of the right belong- 
ing to the Holy See to impose a truce.” Innocent VI 
labored for the Peace of Brétigny, concluded between 
Edward III of England and John of France. Eugenius 
IV, the apostle of preparedness in his day, wished 
to unite all Europe against the hosts of Islamism. 
He wrote: “In order that no obstacle in Christendom 
may hinder the holy undertaking, the Pope wills and 
ordains, in virtue of the authority which he holds from 
the Most High, that the Christian world be at peace.” 
And he threatened individuals with excommunication, 
communities with interdict, if they disobeyed. Martin 
V, his predecessor, witness of the havoc and disorder 
caused by the Great Schism, had earnestly striven to 
bring back peace to suffering Europe. And tnough Alex- 
ander VI was unfaithful to the standards of personal 
purity and holiness set by so many of his worthy 





. predecessors, he was true as a prince and ruler to the 
peace-policy of the Holy See. Though in his time, the Pa- 
pacy had lost much of its temporal prestige, Christian 
princes still turned to it as an international arbiter. By 
the treaty of Alcacevas, in 1479, Spain had accepted the 
decision of Pope Calixtus III, granting to Portugal ex- 
clusive trading privileges and the right of founding 
colonies on the west coast of Africa, between Cape 
Bojador and Guinea, When Columbus returned from 
his first journey, Emmanuel of Portugal claimed the 
newly-found lands on the strength of the treaty. King 
Ferdinand of Spain appealed to Rome. By the famous 
“line of demarcation,’ Alexander VI, with the decision 
and ease of the hero who undid the Gordian knot, set- 
tled the difficulty. 

The boundary line between the two powers was drawn 
from the North to the South Pole, 100 Spanish leagues to 
the west of the most westerly island of the Azores; all that 
was east of the line belonged to Portugal, and all that was 
west of it to Spain. 


The act was as diplomatic as it was simple. But it 
has been often used as a ground of accusation to prove 
the world-embracing ambitions of the Papacy. But says 
Pastor, it is absurd “to speak of Alexander VI as having 
given away what did not belong to him, and taken no 
account of the liberties of the Americans.” The word 
grant used in the Papal document “signifies nothing more 
than the confirmation of a title justly acquired; and was 
understood in that sense by contemporary and later 
theologians and by the Spaniards themselves.” Pastor 
adds, that the peaceful settlement of these boundary dis- 
cussions between Spain and Portugal “should be 
justly regarded as one of the glories of the Papacy.” 

We pass over the efforts of Gregory XIII (1572-1585) 
to mediate between the King of Poland and the Mus- 
covite Czar, when the Jesuit Possevinus was the papal 
Envoy; of Urban VIII (1623-1644) to settle peaceably 
the succession of the Duchies of Mantua and Monferrat, 
and come to our own times and Leo XIII. 

The Caroline and Palaos Islands in the Pacific Ocean 
had been discovered by Spanish navigators and claimed 
by Spain. But they had gradually been neglected and 
Spain had almost forgotten that she owned them. Ger- 
many’s claim to these “derelicts,” in 1885, stirred deep 
resentment in the Peninsula. Still greater anger was 
aroused when Germany occupied the island of Yap and 
raised the imperial flag over the little archipelago. For 
a moment the two countries were on the brink of war. 
Wiser counsels, however, prevailed and King Alfonso 
XII and Prince Bismarck requested Leo XIII to act as 
arbitrator. The request was an open acknowledgment 
of the power of the Papacy. The Pope’s decision affirm- 
ing Spain’s sovereignty and ownership of the islands, but 
granting to Germany the rights and privileges of a 
favored power, was eminently satisfactory to both parties 
and was gratefully accepted. Statesmen have always 
admired the impartiality, the accurate historical knowl- 
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edge, the logic, the judicious interpretation of inter- 
national law, the nobility of views everywhere manifest 
in this epoch-making award. Its articles were evidently 
the text-book from which Mgr. Alessandro Bavona, the 
representative of Pius X, conned his lesson when he set- 
tled, as umpire, the famous Acre rubber dispute, which had 
been the cause of such bitter feelings between Brazil, 
Bolivia and Peru. 


In the proceedings of the Caroline-Palaos arbitration, 





Mgr. M. Rampolla was Leo’s, Nuncio and representative | 


at Madrid. He had as secretary Mgr. Giacomo della 


Chiesa, now Benedict XV. Trained in such a school, the | 


Pope realizes the blessings of peace. From his lofty 
position and with the full weight of his office, faithful 
to the traditions of his predecessors and true to the in- 
spirations of his own heart, in allocution, brief and en- 
cyclical, by warning and prayers, he also proves that he 
has seen the vision which has haunted the Popes. for 


centuries. It is the vision not merely of the Pax Ro- 


His elements of nature; and one could almost hope they 
had souls to be reborn forever in the sunlit valley of 
Paradise”? Indeed, was it not a Catholic priest, the 
Abbot Johann Gregor Mendel, who, as a result of eight, 
eye-blinding years of experimenting in the monastery 
garden at Brjinn, evolved those laws of plant heredity 
that, had Darwin known, might possibly have changed 
his theory of natural selection, as undoubtedly as they 
have revolutionized the theory of hybridization? At any 
rate, this paper has to do with a Catholic priest and the 
growing of roses. \ 

About two years ago I read in the Country Gentleman 
an article entitled “A Maker of New Roses.” It told 


| the story of the remarkable outdoor nursery of a priest 


who had won for himself a place in the front ranks of 


| Western rosarians and whose work was beginning to 


mana girdling the globe with the tranquillity of order, | 
but of a nobler peace, the Peace of Christ which unites | 


all men in the bonds of love. 


wrote: 


In the holy name of God, in the name of our Heavenly 


Father and Lord, by the blessed blood of Jesus. . . . We 
conjure you whom Divine Providence has called to govern 
the fighting nations to put an end to this awful car- 
nag It is brother's blood which is being poured out 
on land and sea. You bear before God and men the terrible 
responsibility of peace and war. 


Heeded or scorned, these prayers and warnings prove 
that the Papacy is still the advocate, the guardian and 


the promoter of peace. Joun C. REVILLE, S.J. 


‘*The Rosary of a Parish Priest’’ 


HE Catholic layman is too apt to think of the priest 

as associated only with Sundays and an occasional 
Saturday. Therefore, the vision that “The Rosary of a 
Parish Priest’ will conjure up before the minds of most 
lay-readers of AMERICA is one of a_black-cassocked 
priest piously telling his beads in the sanctuary of some 
parish church. Yet the word “rosary” means a garden 
of roses as well as a string of prayer-beads. And there 
is no reason in the wide world, save only the association 
of ideas, why the picture presented should not be as 
idyllic as that which Halévy has drawn of the venerable 
Abbé Constantine in the vicarage garden at Longueval. 
I suppose that to philosophic thinkers the association of 
ideas is wholly and easily explicable, but to me it is a bit 
of a paradox. Certainly, I am unable to see anything 
incongruous in conjoined concepts of a parish priest and 
the perfumed petals of the Pernetianas. Was it not a 
Catholic priest, Canon Sheehan, who said in his book, 
“Under the Cedars and the Stars”: “I only speak of 
what I know, and that is the flowers are the fairest and 
gentlest things the hand of God hath fashioned from 


On July 28th, 1915, he | 


attract the attention of rose growers in the East. The 
Rev. George A. Schoener, who had been stationed at 
Rochester, Pa., in the diocese of Pittsburgh, was or- 
dered by his physician to go west for his health. Father 
Schoener was transferred to the archdiocese of Oregon 
City, Cregon, and became the pastor of the Church of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, at Brooks, 
Marion County. To get the benefit of the bracing Oregon 
air, Father Schoener made his sick calls and other priestly 
visitations on foot. In these daily journeyings, his eye 
was caught by the flowers of the aromatic Rosa rubi- 
ginosa or Oregon sweet brier. Later he visited the an- 


_ nual rose festival at Portland, the “City of Roses.” This 





was his inspiration to cross these rugged roses of the 
West with the frail flowers of the hothouse so that the 
gardens of the many might burgeon with beautiful roses 
from spring to frost. His success seems to have been 
marvelous; the more so since he has not had any of the 
advantages that the rose specialist usually enjoys. He 
was a priest and therefore poor; his library was small ; 
he trenched the soil with his own hands; his own fingers 
planted his seedlings; and his own pen kept his records. 
His first public exhibition was to be at the June, 1914, 
“Rose Festival,’ Portland, and he was to have had a 
section of the fair grounds at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in San Francisco. 

Thereafter, | watched for some further account of his 
work, but none appeared. I contemplated writing to 
him but was restrained by the feeling that it would be 
presumptuous. Father Schoener had his confessions to 
hear, his sermons to prepare, his sick calls to answer, and 
between times he had to tend his roses. What right had 
I to impose on him? So I waited. 

A few weeks ago I received a copy of the American 
Rose Annual, the 1916 year-book of the “American Rose 
Society,” in which was an article entitled “Father 
Schoener’s Endeavors.” I turned to it with pleasant 
anticipations, and was distressed to read that fire had in 
about twenty minutes destroyed his ehurch, his house 
and his garden, and that with these went his plants, his 
seeds, his library, his notes and his records. The fire 
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was in truth a holocaust. Think what labor was in- 
volved in ‘the achievements thus destroyed! ‘Father 
Schoener’s study of the rose has been profound, and all 
the experiments have been based on the strictest scientific 
lines,” says the writer in the Annual, who quotes Father 
Schoener as declaring that his “ work of the past year 
was systematically based on the Mendelian laws of 
heredity.” To carry on experiments along Mendelian 
lines it is necessary that the experimentations be of such 
extent and in such mode as to make it possible: (1) To 
determine the number of different forms under which the 
hybrid appears; (2) To arrange these forms with cer- 
tainty according to their separate generations; and (3) 
Definitely to ascertain their statistical relation. For if 
two plants, which differ constantly in one or more char- 
acters, be crossed: (a) The hybrid will not be exactly in- 
termediate between the parental plants; (b) One of the 
parental characters will preponderate; (c) The char- 
acters common to each parent will be transmitted un- 
changed to the hybrids and their progeny, and, there- 
fore, in themselves will constitute the character of the 
hybrid; (d) Each pair of differentiating characters will 
unite in the hybrid to form a new character which in the 
progeny of the hybrid is usually variable. Hence, to 
experiment according to Mendel’s laws, one’s data must 
be multitudinous. To conduct his experiments, Father 
Schoener, in 1914, harvested 120,000 rose seeds from 
hybridization. These being sown, some 25,000 ger- 


_ minated and gave about 4,000 promising seedlings; of 


these, seven survived the flames. Father Schoener had 
no greenhouse and his equipment was of the simplest. 
Yet, though he worked alone, he made 1,500 combina- 
tions in roses during 1914, besides experimenting with 
gladioli, vegetables, fruits, ornamental shrubs and corn. 
In 1915 the results of the hybridization of roses were 
greater and the combinations were such as had always 
been thought difficult ; moreover, they were entirely new, 
at least so far as any pedigreed list is concerned. It 
must be remembered, as Father Schoener points out, 
that the Abbot Mendel experimented only with peas, and 
that with roses the differentiating characters must be 
predetermined. Any grower of flowers who has ever 
transferred the pollen from the anther of one bloom to 
the stigma of,another will realize what Father Schcener’s 
labor has been, when it is recalled that in hybridizing in 
the open each pollenized bloom must be protected by a 
paper bag from the danger of fertilization by bees and 
other adventitious agencies. 

“The Rosary of a Parish Priest” is now a fire-swept 
waste, littered with the ashes of roses; the precious, 
patiently prepared notes and records of the hundreds of 
crossings and the resulting progeny are now an impal- 
pable dust. And I doubt not the heart of this parish 
priest is heavy, as the Abbot Mendel’s was heavy for 
another reason. ‘There is but one man who can rewrite 


these notes, as there is but one man who can rewrite | 


these experiments. And the thought in my mind is, 














must he do this with the same handicaps that hemmed 
him about when he began the design? Burbank has been 
capitalized, incorporated and published in an edition de 
luxe, yet in the Popular Science Monthly for October, 
1906, it is said that he “has not formulated any new or 
additional laws of species-change, nor do his observa- 
tions and results justify any such formulation, and we 
may rest in the belief that he has no fundamental laws 
He has at his command the knowl- 
Father 

more 


to reveal. 
edge of no new fundamental scientific principle.” 
Schoener, however, seems to have proceeded 
scientifically and to have discovered the existence, if not 
the exact nature, of some new laws, and at the least to 
have extended Mendel’s laws from herbaceous to woody- 
stemmed plants. Are there not among our Catholic men 
of wealth some who, for the advancement of the scientific 
aspect of floriculture and to make practical demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the Church is the patron of science, 
will furnish Father Schoener with adequate equipment to 
continue his work? In any event that Catholics of today 
may know something about Father Schoener and his 
work, I have written this paper; otherwise perhaps the 
priest’s endeavors, like Abbot Mendel’s, would become 
familiar to succeeding generations only. 

Francis A. McCroskey. 


The Silver Wedding Ring 


HE position of woman during the pre-Christian 
epochs of civilization has become a favorite study 

in our time. The conclusions drawn are mostly false 
or misleading. The greatest difficulty presents itself in 
establishing the status of the Jewish woman. Her con- 
dition in holy wedlock, regarded as the vocation of every 
maiden, is of particular interest. Not iron, as under 
paganism; not gold, as under Christianity; but silver, 
dimmed in its brightness, was the wedding ring the 
Jewish woman wore. Though robbed indeed of its 
jeweled preciousness of unity and perpetuity, it still re- 
tained much of the beauty God had given it in Paradise. 
Woman’s position was no longer what it had been from 
the beginning. Her place in Oriental society had been 
traditionally determined long before Abram went forth 
from Ur of the Chaldees. Even where the primal 
Revelation was still clearly preserved amid pagan sur- 
roundings, monogamy was in general a lost ideal in 
Poverty alone enforced it among 
The fulness of time had not yet 


Oriental civilization. 
the poorer classes. 


arrived, nor was a complete change in ancient customs 


to take place instantly. Account was taken by Almighty 
God of the weakness of fallen nature and of the tempta- 
tions which encompassed man. Many of the accepted 
practices were therefore to continue as before. Woman 
herself may thus have been preserved from greater evils 
that else might naturally have befallen her. It was suffi- 
cient for God’s purpose that the paths to the heights of 
pre-Christian virtue and holiness were laid wide open to 
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both sexes. The fruits of sin had left bitterness upon 
the palate of both. 

A peculiarly instructive picture of woman’s condition 
during the early patriarchal period is given in the life 
of Rachel. Few women ever won from man such love 
and such devotion as Jacob bestowed upon her. Her 
memory as a model wife remained enshrined in the hearts 
of her people. “The Lord make this woman who cometh 
into thy house, like Rachel and Lia, who built up the 
house of Israel,” was the exclamation of the bystanders 
at the marriage of Booz and Ruth. Even to the present 
day the Church retains her name with that of Sara and 
Rebecca in the Nuptial Mass. 

The first fact impressed upon us in this connection is 
the righteous horror of the Jews for the marriage of 
their sons with the women of the heathen nations. “I am 
weary of my life because of the daughters of Heth,” 
said Rebecca to Isaac. “If Jacob take a wife of the 
stock of the land, I choose not to live.” This was a 
noble word.’ Like a true mother and a true wife she 
fulfilled her high function, gently but firmly pointing out 
to husband and son the evil they were bound to avoid. 
Woman had therefore realized her supreme power and 
obligation of inspiring man with noble ideals and of 
keeping his feet steadfast upon the path of duty. “Juda 
hath profaned the holiness of the Lord,” was the sad 
wail of the prophet in later centuries, “and hath married 
the daughter of a strange god.” Had woman neglected 
her task and failed in her duty of guidance? 

As a shepherdess Rachel was tending her father’s 
flock when Jacob met her. The unnatural restraint placed 
upon woman in modern Oriental life, because of a false 
religion which has robbed her of her finer sense of wo- 
manly delicacy, was then unknown. Her purity was 
sacred to man. “Rachel was well favored, and of a 
beautiful countenance. And Jacob being in love with her 
said [to Laban her father]: I will serve thee seven 
years for Rachel thy younger daughter.” For twice 
seven years he was to toil before he won his bride. 

Taking into account the difference of time and custom, 
we might almost see by anticipation a trait of Christian 
chivalry in the devotion of Jacob for Rachel. It is no 
less pure than ardent; it is no less constant than heroic. 
In the midst of a heathen civilization the chosen people 
of God were already giving proof of the power of re- 
ligion to purify man’s regard for woman. 

3ut many likewise were the dark shadows in that 
picture which were not to be dispelled until the coming 
of the new worship in spirit and in truth, when woman 
should be raised to the summit of her dignity. The 
idols which Rachel stole from her father’s house and 
hid beneath her camel’s furniture when he came to 
search for them, were a symbol of the Babylonic abomi- 
nations which still degraded woman. Such superstitions 
continued for a time within the heart of Rachel side by 
side with the pure monotheistic religion. 

Seven years of hard work made up the exchange Jacob 


-was to give for her. 











Finally, outwitted by Laban, he 
received instead the elder daughter, Lia. She had will- 
ingly, it seems, made herself a party to the deceit which 
strikingly reminds us of that practised by Jacob himself 
when he won the paternal blessing in place of his brother, 
Esau. Accepting Lia for wife, he consented to serve 
another seven years for the love of Rachel. “Make up 
the week of days of this match,” said the unsentimental 
Laban, “and I will give thee her also, for the service 
that thou shalt render me other seven years.” The 
bargain could not have been stated more bluntly. The 
feelings of Rachel were not consulted, nor did they 
enter into consideration on the father’s part. 

Not only was there polygamy, but other customs like- 
wise survived at this period which are repugnant to our 
Christian instincts. The consequences were preferences 
on the part of the husband, disagreements and jealousies 
on the part of the wives and quarrels among the children 
of the different mothers. That such practices were 
tolerated by the Jewish law itself is not surprising. Re- 
ferring to the bill of divorce, Our Lord said: “Moses 
by reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you 
to put away your wives: but from the beginning it was 
not so.” Similar reasons existed for the legal toleration 
of other abuses, such as polygamy. 

Divorce itself was a law favoring the husband, though 
it could not be invoked by him except for grave offences 
on the part of his wife. The moral laxity we behold 
about us in our own “advanced” civilization was not 
tolerated by the Jewish code, though abuses crept in 
against which the prophet Malachias inveighs in ter- 
rible words. The weeping and tears of the cast-off 
women before the altar of the Lord, he tells his people, 
caused God to reject the sacrifices offered Him and to 
refuse all atonement: “Because the Lord hath been wit- 
ness between thee, and the wife of thy youth, whom thou 
hast despised: yet she was thy partner, and the wife of 
thy covenant.” Thus true religion ever protected woman. 

Woman’s dignity suffered sadly, yet her place among 
the Jews was immeasurably superior to the position oc- 
cupied by her in the surrounding paganism. It was 
higher and worthier than in the rehabilitated paganism 
of our own day. There was no false liberty allowed to 
man or woman outside the bounds of the;law. If any 
one seduced a virgin he was to dower her and take her 
to wife, nor could he ever be divorced from her all his 
life. 

Divorce was strictly limited. The most reverential 
obedience was to be given to the mother as well as to the 
father in the Jewish household. There was even a fore- 
shadowing of the sublime Christian conception of mar- 
riage in that union of God with His chosen people 
described as the union of husband with wife. Israel and 
Juda are the “two women, daughters of one mother,” 
whom the Prophet Ezechiel calls “Oolla the elder and 
Coliba her younger sister.” The same figure is used by 
the Prophet Jeremias. Conforming His words to the 
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accepted custom of His people, God thus gives sacred- 
ness to the marriage bond, and impresses upon husband 
and wife the duties of love and fidelity. 

The pure monogamistic ideal was proposed in the book 
of Genesis. There is mention of only one wife in the 
Book of Job, who says of himself: “I made a covenant 
with my eyes, that I would not so much as think upon a 
virgin.” The love of man for woman found its Divine 
expression in the Canticle of Canticles, symbolizing the 
pure love of Christ for His Church; and an inspiring 
picture of true wifely dignity, virtue and usefulness is 
given in the Book of Proverbs. A few verses will suffice 
to show the loftiness of the ideal the Jewish woman 
might attain in her state of wifehood: 

Who shall find a valiant woman? far and from the uttermost 


coasts is the price of her. 

The heart of her husband trusteth in her, and he shall have 
no need of spoils. 

She hath put out her hand to strong things, and her fingers 
have taken hold of the spindle. 

She hath opened her hand to the needy, and stretched out her 
hands to the poor. 

She shall not fear for her house in the cold of snow: for all 
her domestics are clothed with double garments. 

She hath made for herself clothing of tapestry: fine linen and 
purple is her covering. 

Strength and beauty are her clothing, and she shall laugh in 
the latter day. 

She hath opened her mouth to wisdom, and the law of clemency 
is on her tongue. 

She hath looked well to the paths of her house, and hath not 
eaten her bread idle. 

Her children rose up, and called her blessed: her husband, and 
he praised her. 

Thus in this queenly woman, the wife of a leader in 
the land, we find realized all the highest aspirations of 
the Jewish woman’s heart in the holy state of matrimony. 
Religion itself had not failed. Though only a prepara- 
tion for Christianity, it had produced in a single small 
land, and among a people hard of heart, more great and 
wonderful women than all the rest of the vast pre- 
Christian civilization could boast. 

JosepH Huss etn, s.J. 


I--Irish Priests and Their Flocks 


gene once said excellently that the priest holds the 

secret of Irish life. I have always liked the society of 
priests, and some of my best friends have been of this body, 
but it is only, I think, when one comes to live in Connaught 
that one arrives at a proper appreciation of the priest. When, 
however, your tent is pitched at the very center of the opera- 
tions of the “Congested Districts Board,” which has bought 
up the landed properties and divided them among the 
tenants, thus reducing the place to a wilderness for all but 
the tenant farmers, it is then that the priest comes as an 
alleviation of your lot. 

I have often observed that men who are not under feminine 
influence, whose society is wholly or in the main masculine, 
keep their youth longer than the harassed family man. In- 
deed, sometimes they keep it to the end. Single men in 
barracks are apt to be a pack of wild schoolboys. The same 
I have observed particularly in communities of priests. When 





humor has been driven out from everywhere else, she will 
find her last refuge in the “community room” of a Religious 
Order. The priests “rag” one another like schoolboys, but 
the ragging is humorous. A dear canon of my acquaintance 
holds that it is the recompense of the man who has given up 
the human ties that he dies young,—though he live to four- 
score and more. 

I have been thinking of community rooms of English 
monasteries. In a country where humor is by no means 
general,—much money-making has driven her out,—I have 
hardiy ever met a priest who had not a quick and am over- 
flowing sense of humor. Being of the friendship, I have been 
privileged to hear of the community room pranks and quips 
and they were of the best brand of laughter. 

Here it is again among these Irish priests. All around us 
the little farmers are very busy making money, too busy to 
make a joke. The loveableness of old, the dear delightful 
characters, one finds now only among the old people. There 
may be wisdom and poetry and quaintness and gentleness 
among these dear middle-aged farmers and the young people 
growing up, but so far I have found no trace of it. I turn 
for it to the old, and to the priests. Perhaps the difference 
lies in having your horizon bounded by America and by 
Heaven. The Saints were, I think, nearly always gay. St. 
Teresa and St. Philip Neri might be cited as examples. 

I have just sat an hour or two with a priest who lives six- 
teen miles from my place, and at least as far from any other 
place. His stipend amounts to about $750.00 a year out of 
which he pays a subscription to the Times Book Club. There 
is not a house in all these wide spaces to which he can go 
for a meal and a friendly chat, unless it be to another priest. 
He said to me the other day that the life made you very shy. 
“When I go for a holiday,” he said, “I leave off where I 
ought to begin. When I go away I'm afraid to look at any- 
one, but when I come back I talk to the people in the train 
just as though I knew them.” 

Unlike the priests of the prosperous eastern and southern 
counties and cities, who have many a hospitable board spread 
for them, the western priest has only the society of his fel- 
lows. His hospitality is only bounded by his housekeeper’s 
good-will. The priest’s housekeeper may be much more 
tyrannous than a wife, and she may be less, very much less, 
efficient than any mistress of a house would tolerate. With- 
in these limitations the priest is only too glad to be hospit- 
able. And it may be within your own power to smooth the 
way for the priest’s hospitality. 

When the priest knows you are his friend you have only to 
welcome him to your hearth and let him talk, for what he 
has to say is vastly more important than what you have to 
say, and you will presently learn more about the secretive 
people than you ever knew before. It drops out quietly. This 
afternoon we were talking about recruiting.—I trust this sub- 
ject remains “neutral” enough for American readers. The 
priest seized on a phrase of mine with an eagerness which 
flushed his thin face, “The joy of battle.” 

“Tell the boys,” he said, “about the joy of battle if you go 
recruiting. They were always a fighting race.” He was 
strongly in favor of recruiting, though some people have de- 
nounced it, claiming that no enemy could ever come to Ire- 
land. I know of one case where one such person remarked 
that the Blessed Virgin would never permit an enemy to get 
so far as Ireland. I mentioned this to a scholarly, pleasant 
young priest. He said, “But it would be very ungallant to 
leave everything to a Lady!” My visitor of today says: 

The best went first, the lads from the towns. What 
you call “joy of battle,” comradeship, appealed to them. 
It never gets near the country boys. Some of the wild 


fellows who have gone out, were always up before the 
magistrates for one thing or the other, they’re not bad 
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inside, It’s the lonesome life that makes them break out. 

They make grand soldiers. You may pitch into them and 

abuse them, and the next morning they will meet you and 

it will be, “Good morning, Father.” I'd rather have them 
to deal with than the countryside. You know what 
they're thinking of you. 

This reminds me first of the saying of an Irish bishop, 
which I think equal to the finest sayings of the Saints and 
Sages: “I don’t care what a man’s actions are as long as his 
heart is right.” 

In the second place, I think of the contact between man 
and man which, with the townsman, is a sort of education. 
With people on your own level you talk as man to man. 
With the townsman it is much the same. You speak honestly 
and he hears honestly. With the country people in the 
changed order of things, you cannot be sure. Strive you ever 
so hard to convince them that you are honest, you are not 
sure that they believe, nor that distrust of you is not behind 
that barrier of flesh which is the hardest of all barriers to 
pass. 

Perhaps it is America, those who come back having suf- 
fered a sea-change. The last ideal that they will lose is love 
of country, else why should they come back at all? But they 
bring with them a contempt for the old simple ways and 
they make the lot of the priest harder. 

“The old people would listen,” says the priest, “but the son 
is an American. He thought that he knew better than an old 
Connaught priest.” The same priest said of what we are 
accustomed to call loveless marriages: “They are seldom 
what they seem to you. These boys and girls will have 
played together as children, gone to school together, known 
each other as boy and girl. There isn’t the indiscriminate 
match-making you think.” 

As to Irish wit, I have not yet found a western priest who 
will not rock over the story I could tell about the beggar 
woman who said of a frugal-minded priest: “Sure, I wouldn’t 
be wishing he was dead, the poor man, but all the same, I 
wouldn't be grudgin’ him to his Maker. No, indeed!” 

Another story they delight in is of a certain priest who said 
to his brother, a great man for his people, who gives and 
gives, and trusts in Heaven to send more: “You should 
save, Patrick, you should save. How are you going to pro- 
vide for your old age? You might die in debt the way you're 
going on and that would be an awful thing for a priest.” 

“Ah, don’t be minding that,’”’ said Father Pat, “I'll be very 
quiet and comfortable with the money you'll leave me!” 

Here is another story, not exactly germane but full of the 
humor of this part of Ireland. An old Connaught peasant— 
the old people are really beautiful—said the other day: “I do 
often be thinkin’ of John the Baptist and the quare thing it 
was that him bein’ a friend of the Almighty, that He’déhet the 
head be cut off him through a bould hussy like that.: But 
there, sure the Almighty does quare things. Why shouldn't 
He? There’s no man to hinder Him.” 

This is a story the priests laugh at, being so sure of God as 
Friend and Father that they forget to be afraid of Him. 

KATHARINE TYNAN, 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Father Damien’s Leprosy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In a communication to the Scientific American for March 

26th, headed “Concerning Leprosy,” Mr. J. R. Fraser of 

Dayton, Ohio, has the following paragraph: 

Father Damien developed leprosy, but I have indubit- 





able evidence that he did not do so by fair means. Father 
Damien’s one burning ambition was to die a martyr of 
leprosy and become a saint in the calendar of the Roman 
Church. 1 was in the settlement at the time of his death. 
I was personally well acquainted with him. 


‘I wrote to Mr. Fraser at once, desiring a brief statement 
of the evidence in question, and remarking that from the 
context I judged him to allude to self-inoculation. His reply 
submitted three proofs: the weight of his own article, whose 
very object was to show that leprosy is not transmitted by 
contagion; the testimony of an unnamed “Prince of the Ro- 
man Church,” which, however, he does not feel at liberty to 
reveal; and thirdly, two public documents drawn up re- 
spectively by Dr. Strong, the resident physician at Molokai, 
(the resident physician’s name was Swift) and Mr. Reynolds 
the resident superintendent. Mr. Fraser protested, more- 
over, that he meant no injury to Father Damien, and failed 
to see how his charge, even if true, could touch the real 
merit of his work. 

Meanwhile I had looked through some dozen sketches of 
Father Damien, and found no mention of inoculation. So, 
thinking I might still be in the dark as ‘to his meaning, in 
my second note I asked Mr. Fraser to tell me precisely what 
sort of means he referred to and what was the gist of the 
two documents. His answer left no room for doubt. Anent 
the documents he says: 

In his report Dr. Strong admits that the inoculation of 
Father Damien may have been quasi-accidental, in that 
he may have had abrasions of the skin when handling 
lepers through which the virus may have entered his blood, 
«a but while admitting the possibility he scouts the 
probability; his other hypothesis being that Father Dam- 
ien inoculated himself deliberately. In his report Mr. 
Reynolds takes the latter stand absolutely and does not 
admit the possibility of pure accident. 


Mr. Fraser then declares: “Personally I think there can be 
no question that he practised self-inoculation as a result of 
his intense religious zeal, and after he saw the hopelessness 
of expecting to acquire the disease simply by living in the 
same community with the lepers.” He goes on to say that a 
certain Father C., a Jesuit (sic), a friend of Damien and 
of himself, told him explicitly that Damien “deliberately in- 
oculated himself,” and that he, Father C., had gone there with 
the same intention. 

My last letter to Mr. Fraser is too long for citation here. 
Suffice it to say that after pointing out what his accusation 
really involved, I took up his proofs one by one, and showed 
how very far short they fell of constituting “indubitable evi- 
dence.” I subjoined this postscript: 

To avoid misunderstanding, I wish to insist on an 
obvious distinction: that it is one thing to say Damien's 
leprosy was due to careless exposure or lack of personal 
cleanliness, and quite another to say he developed it de- 
liberately and voluntarily, as by inoculation. We of 
course refer only to the latter course, which alone is 
suicidal. 


_ An answer has just reached me. In this communication ‘of 
over twenty-five-hundred words, only four short sentences 
deal with my letter, the rest relating to another controversy 
in which this same accusation seems to have éntangled Mr. 
Fraser. The four pertinent sentences run: 


In concluding your letter you insist on what you call 
an obvious distinction between “careless exposure” and 
inoculation. I presume that by the latter you mean by 
a knife or other instrument. If you can bring 
yourself to call such conduct [Damien's toward the 
lepers] “careless exposure” there is no common ground 
for us to stand on. What I would call fair means of 
contracting the leprosy would be the case of a man who, 
in the presence of the disease, took reasonable precau- 
tions not to come in actual contact with it, and yet be- 


came a leper. 
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Comment seems superfluous. Mr. Fraser's “unfair means,” 
which he explained so unmistakably as signifying deliberate 
self-inoculation, have suddenly shrunk and dwindled down to 
mean nothing more than “the case of a man who, in the 
presence of the disease,” failed to take “reasonable pre- 
cautions not to come in actual contact with it”; this too, 
though his aim all along was to show that “no greater mis- 
take could be made” than to suppose leprosy contagious. I 
do not concede that Father Damien failed culpably to take 
such reasonable precautions. But in either case Mr. Fraser’s 
imputation is a grievous injustice to Damien’s memory. 

St. Louis, Mo. Leo W. KEELER. 


Inexcusable Mistakes 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 
Christian art, like many another medium for expression of 


Catholic ideals and spirit, offers peculiar difficulties to the. 


present generation of non-Catholics, because of their igno- 
rance of hagiography and their lack of sympathy with the 
Catholic mind. An example in point, which is the more to 
be regretted on account of its presumably authoritative char- 
acter, is the description of some of the detail subjects of the 
St. Anthony of Padua Madonna, popularly known as the 
Morgan Madonna, and now on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 

The bulletin, issued by the Museum to explain this paint- 
ing from the Morgan collection, states that the female figure 
on the left of the Virgin is Saint Anne. This is incorrect. 
The figure is undoubtedly Saint Cecilia, as is evident from 
the martyr’s palm, the book and the crown of paradise roses, 
the emblems of Saint Cecilia. The bulletin also states that 
the figure on the right of the Virgin is Saint Rosalia. This 
is another error. The martyr’s palm and the wheel on which 
her right hand rests, the symbol of her execution, clearly 
indicate that the figure represents Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria, the patroness of Christian philosophy. Saint Rosalia 
was not a martyr but a hermitess. She is the patroness of 
mariners and her statue stands on Mount Pelegrino. 

It is not of course necessary to be a Catholic in order to 
discuss Christian art, but for a correct interpretation of it, 
some knowledge of what its Catholic patrons and the Catholic 
artists themselves intended to convey to the world is absolutely 
indispensable. On such points, however, our educators and 
critics -seem to have little curiosity. The ignorance shown 
in the present instance is the more remarkable as the paint- 
ing is one of such importance. The mistake should be corrected, 
as it makes us ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. Incidentally it 
should also be a warning to our non-Catholic friends to con- 
sult Catholics when they are endeavoring to identify Catholic 
saints. Antiquarians have long since learned the lesson of 
asking Catholic scholars to assist them in interpreting Cath- 
olic inscriptions and symbols on recent “finds.” If non-Cath- 
olic lovers of art would avoid blunders they should do like- 
wise. 


New York. ELLEN Kirk Downs, 


A Proselyting Scheme? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA there appeared a letter signed 
J. L. M., which sounded a warning against a society called “The 
Fatherless Children of France.” The writer declared this asso- 
ciation to be a specious attempt to rob the children of France of 
their faith, As a member of the general committee of the so- 
. ciety in Boston, I have seen nothing to suggest that anyone here 
has any such aim in view. It is the terrible need of these help- 
less little ones which has touched so many hearts in the United 

























































States and in Europe. The Society states explicitly in its printed 
prospectus that the object aimed at is to keep the children in 
their own homes, and that they are to be brought up in the re- 
ligion of their parents. It was necessary to obtain a legal status 
for the organization, and this explains why the name of the 
French President is at the head of the committee. The manage- 
ment of the association, however, is quite independent of Govy- 
ernment officials. It was stated in the newspapers that a dis- 
tinguished prelate had given his sanction to the society. I have 
seen no notice of the withdrawal of his name. It would be a 
tragedy indeed if a society founded for such a praiseworthy 
object should deteriorate into an anti-Catholic crusade, and I 
still cling to the hope that the sinister rumors concerning it, 
which have recently been published, will prove to be unfounded. 
Boston. J. G. Ropsins. 


Thrift and Extravagance 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The strikingly forceful manner in which a forlorn truth was 
driven home in the issue of America of April 29, prompts the 
question as to the amount of wholesome good which might 
be accomplished for all the readers of your paper, young and 
old, by a series of articles on the matter only touched upon 
in the account of the shrewd but kindly property-owner, 
who dissuaded a young couple from engaging a sixty-five- 
dollar apartment on a forty-five-dollar monthly income. In 
my humble opinion the writer of the comment on the extract 
from the Gateway, only outlined the picture, and it is a pity 
that we should be deprived of the benefit that would come 
from a series of articles on the results of the extravagance 
not only of the young, but also of the average Catholic. I 
venture the suggestion that you invite contributions from 
your readers on the questions of thrift and extravagance, 
with the purpose of calling attention to the compelling neces- 
sity of making popular and universal among our people, 
practices which are born of true Catholic teaching. Thrift 
is the handmaid of religion, for the truly religious are never 
extravagant. 

Dorchester, Mass. James D. RUSSELL. 


Efficient Censorship 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Mohler’s article, “Censorship Needed but Not Wanted,” in 
America for April 8, and Mr. Murray’s communication in the 
succeeding issue, have the right ring and should awaken echoes in 
many Catholic breasts. The latter contribution, especially, pleases 
me by its militant appeal. Evidence increases day by day of the 
strength of the hold that the flesh and the devil have on the 
theater. Meanwhile the world looks on and approves. For ex- 
ample, the Saturday Evening Post which boasts of two and a 
half million readers—among them doubtless multitudes of Cath- 
olics who never look at a Catholic paper—joins in the gibes of 
metropolitan journals against legislative censorship of “movie” 
films. * In this connection it is pertinent to remark that our 
press as a whole is largely under the domination of its adver- 
tizers. The receipts from this source are so enormous that they 
exert a very powerful influence over editorial utterances, for it 
is a well-known fact that this class of patrons has large in- 
vestments in the theaters, and is far from fastidious about the 
moral standards of the pictures and plays produced in them. 
What commercialized art seeks above all is revenue. 

Many Catholics, uneasy and anxious at the growing and 
ubiquitous evil of licentious or suggestive motion-pictures, must, 
like the writer, be asking themselves why our leaders have not 
more positively and systematically lent the weight of their in- 
fluence to the campaiga against this and kindred evils, and why 
they have not raised their voices in favor of efficient censorship. 

Clarksville, Texas. G. J. R. 
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Faith or Tooth-Brushes? 


HE lengthy commendation of the Panama Protestant 
Conference, appearing in the New York Globe for 
May 2, is an interesting and, in some respects, an exceed- 
ingly truthful document. While the writer refers to the 
Conference as “a religious congress,” he regards as 
“reactionary” the statement of “a clerical brother from 
Cuba,”’ who affirmed that he knew nothing about the 
commerce, industries or politics of his native isle. “These 
things,” averred the clergyman, “are none of my busi- 
ness. My business is to know Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” This eccentric cleric must have felt as lonely 
as a bee on Broadway, for, comments the Globe, “the 
tone of the conference was against him.” From the pub- 
lished accounts, it seems but too true that Jesus Christ 
crucified had very little to do with that gathering for the 
conversion of the “decadent Latins.” There was no 
room for Him in discussions occupied by matters of 
higher import, for 
Reports indicated that the Christian workers were applying 
themselves to the most intensely practical problems of the 
people throughout South America. The missionaries 
are attacking tuberculosis, teaching the use of the tooth- 
brush, feeding half-starved children so that they can go to 
school, showing the authorities that they ought to let the 
little ones play in the public parks, and teaching them how 
to play; they have cooking-schools, sewing-schools, and type- 
writing-schools; they are fighting flies and mosquitoes; they 
have come down out of the temple.and are grappling with 
the real needs of the people. 

The high priests of the modern religion have indeed 
“come down out of the temple,” not to grapple with “the 
real needs of the people,” but, apparently, to teach that 
it is more important to know the use of a tooth-brush or 
a typewriter, than “to know thee, the one, true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” No paragraph could 
more pointedly mark the essential difference between the 
Catholic and the modern Protestant missionary spirit. 
Like his Master, the Catholic priest is mindful of the 








temporal needs of the people, but all his teaching is 
founded on the Divine principle, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his justice.” If the Globe is to be be- 
lieved, the Protestant missionary substitutes courses in 
hygiene, social science and domestic economy, for the 
saving truths of the Gospel. Yet what the world needs 
today is*not more bodily comfort, but more supernatural 
religion. And where will the modern world find “re- 
ligion, pure and undefiled,” save in that Church which 
has never ceased to teach that man’s first duty is the 
care of his immortal soul? 


In Defense of Optimism 


HENEVER editors are at a loss for matter to fill 
their pages, starting a “symposium” is always an 
unfailing solution of the difficulty. The question 
chosen for discussion is a matter of only secondary im- 
portance. The prime requirement for a successful sym- 
posium is to have enough men and women of name and 
fame airing their views on the subject selected. Indeed, 
the more varied in character and competence are the 
parties to the discussion, the more interesting it is sure 
to be. A popular actress’s attitude toward Anglican 
Orders, for example, is likely to be more entertaining 
than a bishop’s; and a champion golfer’s views on the 
cause of the war will probably be more amusing than 
a veteran diplomat’s. But a living authors’ symposium, 
held not so long ago, on the well-worn question: “Is 
the American novel inferior to the British novel?” re- 
sulted on the whole in the utterance of more wisdom 
than is common in such discussions. One American 
novelist yields the palm to England at once, saying: 
“Americans demand from writers an evasive idealism in- 
stead of a straightforward facing of realities. In Eng- 
land the demand is for a direct and sincere interpretation 
of life.” Moreover, we are hopelessly addicted on this 
side of the water to “sham optimism.” But as it turns 
out that the American novels most widely read in Eng- 
land are the very ones that are positively exuding “evasive 
idealism” and “sham optimism,” the original assertion 
was warmly controverted. 

Several of our clean and cheerful American writers 
then took up valiantly the defense of the optimistic and 
idealistic outlook on life, saying: 

Thus it seems to be constantly taken for granted that “senti- 
mentalism,” say, is a concrete and measurable thing, like red 
paint; that “truth” is as obvious and recognizable as a brown 
derby; that the “philosophy of life” roughly described as 
“pessimism” is obviously truth, and the philosophy known as 
“optimism” no less obviously false; that great artists are in- 
variably “pessimistic” or “realistic,” while “optimism” or “ro- 
mance” is a palpable tin horn played by charlatans to tickle the 
poor rabble, and so on. A great many brilliant men and 
women, whose lives are in their country’s history, have been 
“optimists” and “evasive idealists.” That is to say, they have 
profoundly believed that life had a meaning and a beneficent 


one, and they have strangely regulated their personal lives 
in response to an “ideal” which they never saw, took up 
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in the hand, tasted or rang upon a counter. “Tdeal- 
ism,” true or false, seems to play a large and often a com- 
manding part in the lives of the vast majority of Americans. 
Our novelistssconsequently seem to be quite right to represent 
these lives as thus influenced and, occasionally at least, thus 
rewarded. Whatever the commands of realistic criticism, it can 
scarcely be the business of the novelist, of every novelist, to 
invent new and original codes of morals. And while I too have 
been sickened by “sugary philosophies” which seemed to me 
to have no relation with life, I am convinced that I have read 
“pessimism’’ which was as false as any “optimism” and “realism” 
which traduced life beyond the dreams of romance. . . . 
Just why the “realities of life’ should always mean the filth 
and brambles, sticks and stones and stumbling-blocks of our 
daily pathway I have never understood. But such seems to be 
the case. To most critics there are evidently no pleasantly 
agreeable, decent “realities of life.” But—lI believe that there 
are and that these pleasantly agreeable, decent “realities” may 
lend themselves to just as sincere and direct an interpretation of 
life as may—the other kind. 


Well said! By an unfortunate perversion of language 
“realism” has come to connote in the literary jargon of 
the day only what is ugly, sordid or unclean. But what- 
soever things are modest, lovely and of good repute, it 
must be remembered, are thoroughly “‘real’’ too. 


The New Criminology 


HOPEFUL client of the new criminology now 
languishes in a Kansas jail. The recital of his 
misdeeds, which include the murder of a girl of ten 
years, so revolted the hardened inmates of the jail, that 
they attempted to remove him from their midst by means 
of a short rope and a tree. Cf course, this bestial person 
is not a criminal; he is a victim of society, and by his 
own confession, poor dear, is an invalid. Years ago, he 
relates with composure, he was kicked in the head by a 
mule. Unfortunately, the discerning animal’s blow was 
not lethal; but since that dark day, the invalid, although 
by no means unable to take his place in society and earn 
a fair living by his trade, has been quite unable to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. In a touching letter, 
he prays the aid of a surgical operation, “that I may be 
restored to a normal state.” The invalid’s pitiful appeal 
has drawn Niagaras of tears from the weak-minded and 
the morbid. Why think of the dead, the innocent little 
one, first ruined and then murdered? For her no tears; 
no indignation for the outraged majesty of the law ; noth- 
ing but a revolting and horrible sentimentality founded 
upon perversion, and poured out upon a wretch whose 
very presence darkens the earth. 

Forty years ago, half in earnest and half jestingly, the 
subject was reviewed by Mark Twain: 

The petition had been largely signed; many tearful and 
eloquent meetings had been held, and a committee of sappy 
women had been appointed to go in deep mourning and 
wail around the governor, and implore him to be a merciful 
ass and trample his duty under foot. Injun Joe was believed 
to have killed five citizens of the village, but what of that? 
If he had been Satan himself there would have been plenty 
of weaklings ready to scribble their names to a pardon-peti- 














tion, and drip a tear on it from their permanently impaired 
and leaky water-works. 

Has the humorist gone beyond the facts? Rather, he 
has understated them. Nor is this disease confined to 
Kansas; it is growing frightfully common. We have 
much tenderness for criminals; but we exercise our 
severity upon the physically and mentally afflicted, who 
as “wards of the State,” may be freely used for vivisec- 
tion and other experimental work. Thus do we preserve 
the threatened balance of justice. 


Duties to Things 


OST people will agree that the President left him- 
self open to very grave misconception when he 
said in the course of his recent speech at Chevy Chase, 
that “we do not owe any duty except to those things we 
believe in.’”’ Perhaps it would be quibbling to point out 
that the expression, “duty to things,” is a clear perversion 
of the very notion of duty, for everyone knows that al- 
though we have duties concerning things, we have no 
duties to them. Duties are correlatives of rights, and 
neither rights nor duties have any place except in intel- 
ligent beings. Man has no duties save to God, to his 
fellow-men and to himself. This mistake, therefore, may 
be attributed to a slip of the tongue; it is not likely that 
the President’s careful pen would have made it. The 
more serious misconception to which he has laid himself 
open is contained in his restriction of the sphere of duty 
“to those things we believe in.” The editor of the New 
York Sun takes exception to this statement as being 
wanting in “accurate philosophical postulation.” This 
characterization is rather cryptic, but it needs only a 
glimmering of ethics to see that the sentence is sus- 
ceptible of very dangerous interpretations. No matter 
what thought may have been behind it, its phrasing 
leaves much to be desired. 

“We do not owe any duty except to those things we 
believe in.” This is obviously incorrect. Facts are not 
changed by any one’s attitude toward them. 
concerning them does not alter their objective reality. 
Rome exists, and the actuality of its existence is not in 
the least affected by refusal to believe in it. Duties spring 
from actually existing relations between intelligent be- 
ings. Given the relations, the duty is inevitable. One 
may not be conscious of the duty, if he does not believe 
in it, but his ignorance or his disbelief does not do away 
with the moral obligation. The belligerent nations do 
not believe in our rights to travel and trade, or at least 
not in the fulness of those rights as we understand them. 
If the President’s dictum were true, we should be wrong 
in insisting that they have the duty of respecting those 
rights. If “we have no duty except to those things we 
believe in,” it is inconsistent to hold that the nations at 
war have duties to things they do not believe in. This is 
but one example of the logical sequence of an erroneous 
principle. From that false principle would flow all sorts 
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of conclusions, disruptive of social relations. What 
would become of law and order, if men were free to 
repudiate obligations because, forsooth, they did not be- 
lieve in them? 

Those who speak much can scarcely hope to speak on 
all occasions with wisdom. Therefore it is that the 
Scriptural classic on the use of the tongue is extremely 
blunt in its counsel that men be “slow to speech.” Cer- 
tainly in a matter of this kind there is need of tolerance 
of judgment, for language is at best a difficult medium 
for the expression of thought. At the same time there 
is also need of prudence and reticence, lest by inaccurate 
statements harm be done. This caution is applicable es- 
pecially to those whose high place gives to their public 
pronouncements an adventitious authority quite apart 
from any intrinsic value. Of such men we have a right 
to expect that, when they treat of ethical principles that 
far-reaching they phrase their 


have consequences, 





thoughts in such way as to exclude the very possibility | 


of anarchical interpretations. The expression, “we owe 
no duty except to those things we believe in,” does not 


meet this requirement. 


The End-Seat Catholic 


HERE is a certain type of Catholic whose striking 
characteristics sharply distinguish him, or as often 
perhaps her, from the rest of the Faithful. Not that he 
is notably pious and devout. Indeed, when the ordinary 
evening services of the Church are going on, his chronic 
absence has been observed, and even at Sunday’s Low 
Mass, he is often the iast to enter the church and the 
first to leave it. Being a man of many duties and 
anxieties, he requires, of course, all the rest and recrea- 
tion he can possibly crowd into the only’day of com- 
parative leisure the week affords him. . Social engage- 
ments, moreover, of a most momentous nature have been 
known to make him even omit Mass on Sunday alto- 
gether. 
But he 
Church's beautiful liturgy and is passionately fond of 
assisting at high functions, when the ritual is particularly 
splendid, when the surpliced choir has an elaborate pro- 
gram ready, when an eloquent preacher has been an- 
nounced, when the pews are thronged with fashionable 
folk, and when the sanctuary is filled with clergy and 


is a most enthusiastic admirer withal of the 


the bishop is on his throne. On such occasions, particu- 
larly at Christmas and Easter, our ritual-loving friend 
suddenly becomes punctual and pious. Reaching the 
church betimes he selects a desirable pew, solemnly seats 
himself at its outer end and becomes absorbed in his 
devotions. From that moment all who essay to enter 
that pew, even though they be meek parishioners who 
have held sittings in it for years, he regards as insolent 
intruders. First they must undergo his angry scrutiny 
and then humbly implore permission to enter their own 


On deliberately weighing the justice of the peti- 


pew. 








tion, he may decide that he can grant it, provided he 
does not lose thereby his advantageous place at the end 
of the bench. So he graciously allows the interlopers 
to pass with difficulty in front of his ample person and 


find narrow sittings at the other end of the pew. Each 
time his devotions are thus interrupted by inconsiderate 
parishioners, our end-seat worshiper grows more and 
more angry and impatient, so that his soul’s peace is 
hopelessly gone long before the sermon begins. Indeed, 
so perturbed in spirit do these outrageous interruptions 
leave him that the splendid ritual, the soothing music, 
and the fervent discourse are equally incapable of re- 
storing his wonted calm. Nay, even the “plate” passes 
him by unnoticed and unheeded. But all would have 
been so different had he only yielded to another that 
end seat! 


Modern ‘‘Christianity’’ 


ee getters. out of sixty-seven members of the 
New York Presbytery,” writes an indignant 
correspondent to a New York newspaper, “admit to the 
ministry these young men who will not affirm the Virgin 
Birth, and who openly doubt the resuscitation of Lazarus 
and other Gospel miracles. Can we go much farther?” 
In common with the usual practice of the press, the 
correspondent utterly confounds the Virgin Birth with 
the Immaculate Conception; but he is surely correct in 
suspecting that the limits of orthodoxy have been fairly 
overstepped by this latest action of the always erratic 
New York Presbytery. Reduced to plain terms, the ad- 
mission of these young men to the ministry means that, 
in the mind of the Presbytery, men who believe neither 
in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, nor in the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, are fit persons to occupy the pulpits of 
the Presbyterian Church. John Calvin held many doc- 
trines from which the Catholic turns with horror, but he 
never faltered in his belief that Jesus Christ was in all 
truth God, nor did he regard the Holy Scriptures as 
human, fallible documents. It would surely be unjust 
to charge the apostasy of a single Presbytery upon the 
whole body; yet if such authorities as may exist in the 
Presbyterian communion do not disavow the action of 
their New York confreres, the reproach of denying 
Christ must be visited upon the whole organization. 
Here precisely is the difficulty. Logically no authority 
with power to speak with finality exists within any 
Protestant communion. The more orthodox brethren 
may grieve, deplore, and withdraw the good right-hand 
of fellowship, but these are mere external actions to 
which no sanction binding in the innermost conscience 
corresponds. If my prayerful, earnest reading of the 
Scriptures leaves me with the conviction that Lazarus 
was not dead, but merely in a cataleptic state, and if, 
further, I accept a philosophy which teaches the impos- 
sibility of miracles, both reason and my God-given, but 
Luther-won, right of private interpretation form an 
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amply sufficient justification before God and man. “Here 
I stand,” and, in the language of the day, “What are you 
going to do about it?” Practically this is the point of 
contention between the New York Presbytery and all 
Presbyterians official bodies which yet retain an un- 
shaken belief in the Divinity of God’s Son. They can 
do nothing but protest, and the protest can embody no 
obligation in conscience to submit. Only to the Church 
of Christ is it given to bind the souls of men. 


LITERATURE 


XXVI—“Father Prout” 


N Friday, May 18, 1866, in his little entresol at 19 Rue des 
Moulins, Paris, there died, fortified by the Sacraments of 
the Church, Francis Sylvester Mahony, in the sixty-second year 
of his age. At his bedside were his sister, Mrs. Ellen Woodlock, 
and’ his faithful friend and confessor, Abbé Rogerson, of the 
Church of St. Roch. Ten days later in St. Patrick’s Church in 
the City of Cork, Bishop Delaney sang the dead priest's requiem, 
and he was buried in the graveyard of St. Anne, Shandon. There, 
from the belfry that he has made forever famous, “The Bells of 
Shandon” have chimed for fifty years over all that was mortal 
of the gifted “Father Prout.” As the poet, Denis Florence Mc- 

‘Carthy sang: 

So where’er thou sleepest, with a love that’s deepest 
Shall thy land remember thy sweet song and thee, 
While the Bells of Shandon 
Shall sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 

McCar‘hy was a true prophet, for together the “Bells of Shan- 
don” and the name of “Father Prolit” have traveled and still 
travel the world over, nor, while one lives, will the other ever 

be forgotten. 

Regarding the rare but erratic character of this Irish littera- 
teur’s genius and personality, no one perhaps has summarized it 
better than has Father George O’ Neill, S.J., in his admirable essay 
on “Father Prout.” He writes: 

A clerical student obstinately bent on ordination yet early 
slipping into the rdle of the professional jester; a priest who 
shows capacity for splendid labor and self-sacrifice yet turns 
into an erratic combination of the dilettante and the hack- 
writer; a vigorous panegyrist of the Society of Jesus who 
is always ready for a fling at the older Religious Orders; a 
Roman ecclesiastic who from Rome acts as correspondent 
of anti-Roman English journals; an Irish priest of the Re- 
peal days who is a violent hater of O’Connell; an Irish Cath- 
olic litterateur who delights in heckling Moore; a lover of 
literature equally enthusiastic about the sage Cornelius a 
Lapide and the frivolous Béranger: such, and yet more than 
these, were the antitheses combined in that remarkable man 
Francis Sylvester Mahony. If in long distant cen- 
turies the microscopes and knives of what is called “higher 
criticism” ever come to be applied to him, the “higher 
critics” will have no difficulty in cutting him up into three 
or four Mahonys in addition to two or three Prouts. 

One of the things which will then undoubtedly support the 
theory of multiple Mahonys or plural Prouts is the fact that 
three years of his life, from his thirtieth to his thirty-third, 
will seem to have contained practically all the work by which he 
lives in literature. His first contribution to Fraser’s Magazine, 
“Father Prout’s Apology for Lent” appeared in April, 1834. Al- 
most every month thereafter up to the end of 1836 Fraser’s con- 
tained a “Prout” paper; then they stopped and thereafter there 
is nothing of importance save a few scraps of verse published 
in Bentley's in the following two years, a poem or two a little 
later, and an “Inaugural Ode” for the Cornhill Magazine started 
by Thackeray in 1860. His “Letters of Don Jeremy Savonarola,” 
written from Rome to the London Daily News, under Dickens’ 





editorship, are of little more than slight literary interest, which 
is true also of his correspondence from Paris to another Lon- 
don paper in the closing years of his life (1858-1866) a part 
of which has been collected. In those three short years (1834- 
1836 inclusive) he published that amazing and utterly unique 
collection now known as the “Reliques,” the perpetual joy of 
those who in these days can appreciate a type of scholarship and 
culture which, as Father O’Neill says, “was one which flourished 
in the schools and in the choicer society he haunted, but which 
has quite passed away from schools and society since his time.” 

When Mahony was a boy, education began early and was a 
serious matter. At eleven he entered Clongowes Wood College, a 
Jesuit school which reeked so of the classics that he learned there 
to write Latin verse that Blackwood’s was glad to print. At 
fifteen he went to St. Acheul near Amiens and at sixteen he 
entered the Jesuit novitiate in Paris. Two years of probation 
being completed the young Jesuit was sent to Rome for his 
“philosophy.” I need not enter here upon his “vocational” diffi- 
culties; suffice it to say that he spent several years in Rome in 
study of a most varied kind. Father O’Neill writes: 

Rome indeed seems to have been Mahony’s Capua; where 
the delights of desultory reading and the charms of light 
verse-making destroyed his power of serious application, and 
where discipline lost the power of controlling his whimsical 
instability. The peculiar type of litterateur he afterwards 
became was forming itself on a multifarious diet assimilated 
by a rarely-gifted memory; but his priestly ideals, his power 
for definite usefulness was being frittered away. He became 
master of a wealth of classic and _ neo-classic poetry and 
prose; of the pearls and sediment of Horace and Béranger; 
with jewels from many an Italian lyrist; of scraps of solid 
gold from the Fathers and later divines. 


’ 


Of these things are made the “Reliques.” It was, in fact, in 
those Roman years which preceded his ordination at Lucca in 
1832, that he filled his chest with the treasures which he after- 
wards scattered with so lavish a hand in the pages of Fraser’s. 
Thus it is easy to account at one and the same time for the 
rapid succession and early cessation of the “Prout” papers. 
Some years before becoming a priest, it should be said, Mahony 
ceased to be a Jesuit. 

Now it would be a hopeless task to attempt anything like a 
description of the “Reliques,” as hopeless as to attempt de- 
scribing the flavor of good tobacco, the scent of a rose, the 
“bouquet” of “Margaux, 1870.” But whoever is competent in 
Latin, French, and Italian,—I will not say Greek, but there is also 
Greek !—whoever likes English verse of the kind that sings 
itself, and is rich in the assonances, alliterations, and infallible 
precision of rhythm so characteristic of all Irish versification of 
the nineteenth century, whoever can appreciate English prose of 
a singularly elegant character, exhibiting a marvelous delicacy 
of balance in the construction of sentences, will find infinite en- 
joyment in Father Prout. Of such a one it may be said, as 
I once ventured to inscribe in a copy of the “Reliques” presented 
to a young lady who was so qualified: Felix que potuit Prouti 
diligere versus. 

Let us at once concede all the faults that may be proved: a 
careless ease in his handling of Latin and a deliberate sacrifice 
of “classical elegance” to “rollicking gaiety and go,” together 
with utter impatience of the polishing file and an inordinate 
fondness for rhyme and “jingle”; an utter defiance of the 
rhyming laws in his English verses and a lordly disdain of 
meticulosity in the choice of words save in the matter of their 
sounds; a profligate waste of talents upon common material 
and occasional descents into ordinary buffoonery and something 
not far removed from what in these days might be called 
scurrility; yet there remains a feast of incomparably varied 
richness, to which one can return again and again and never 
exhaust. “Caviar to the general” it undoubtedly may be, but 
it is the very best caviar made of Volga sturgeon as served at 
the table of the Czar himself! 
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Mahony wrote in four languages with complete facility; what- 
ever criticisms can be brought against the elegance of his Latin 
verses fail regarding his Latin prose, as Abbé Rogerson testified 
to Charles Kent. His French and Italian have been pronounced 
good by Frenchmen and Italians; “very good for a foreigner” 
is the faintest praise that they have elicited. No one will claim 
for his English verse that it is “great” poetry, but one has only 
to read it aloud and the music and the rhythm in it will stifle 
the impulse to criticize almost before it is born. For myself, 
I own to a growing appreciation of his prose. The following 
quotation from his paper on “Dean Swift’s Madness,” is an 
excellent specimen of Father Mahony’s prose style: 


There is a something sacred about insanity: the traditions 
of every country agree in flinging a halo of mysterious dis- 
tinction around the unhappy mortal stricken with so sad 
and so lonely a visitation. The poet who most studied from 
nature and least from books, the immortal Shakespeare, has 
never made our souls thrill with more intense sympathy than 
when his personages are brought before us bereft of the 
guidance of reason. The gray hairs of King Lear are sil- 
vered over with additional veneration when he raves; and 
the wild flower of insanity is the tenderest that decks the 
pure garland of Ophelia. The story of Orestes has fur- 
nished Greek tragedy with its most powerful emotions; and 
never did the mighty Talma sway with more irresistible do- 
minion the assembled men of France, than when he person- 
ated the fury-driven maniac of Euripides revived on the 
French stage by the muse of Voltaire. But let us 
look into our own breasts and acknowledge that with all the 
fastidious pride of fancied superiority, and in the full pleni- 
tude of our undimmed reason we cannot face the breathing 
ruin of a noble intellect undismayed. The broken sounds, 
the vague intensity of that gaze, those whisperings that seem 
to commune with the world of spirits, the play of those 
features, still impressed with the signet of immortality, 
though illegible to our eye, strike us with that awe which the 
obelisk of the desert with its insculptured riddles inspires 
into the Arabian shepherd. 


It seems to me that it is in passages like these that one may 
find the truest measure of the man and of his thoughts; the 
words seem to move with solemn step in stately procession with 
grave music to their cadenced close. I counsel lovers of the 
“Reliques” who know by heart their favorite verses to take 
the book down again and see if they cannot find a new thrill in 
some of the prose. 

In January, 1841, when he was thirty-seven years old, Mahony 
wrote “The Redbreast of Acquitania” and he has left us in no 
doubt at all of the sad personal significance that lies in the 
closing stanzas of the poem describing the death of the robin 
in the waters of the Garonne. I cannot quote it all here, but 
as the quaint marginal summary says, “Old Father Proutte sadly 
moralizeth anent ye birde—Ye Streams of Life—A younge man 
of fayre promise—Hys earlie flight across ye streame,” and 
then follow these verses: 


3ut while thus he flew 

Lo! a vision new 

Caught his wayward view 
With a semblance fair, 

And that new-found wooer 

Could alas! allure 

From his pathway sure 
The bright child of air. 


A newe object calleth 
his eye from ye 
maine chaunce 


Instabilitie of purpose For he turned aside, 
a fatall evyll in And adown the tide 
lyfe For a brief hour plied 
His yet unspent force. 
And to gain that goal 
Gave the powers of soul 
Which, unwasted, whole 
Had achieved his course. 


A bright Spirit, young 
Unwept, unsung, 

Sank thus among 

The drifts of the stream; 


This is ye morall of 
Father Proutte’s 
humble ballade 





Not a record left,— 
Of renown bereft, 
By thy cruel theft 
O Delusive Dream! 
THOMAS F. WoopLock. 


REVIEWS 


England and the Catholic Church Under Elizabeth. By 
ARNOLD OsKAR Meyer. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.60. 

Father J. R. McKee of the London Oratory has here given 
us a good translation of a valuable work written by a pro- 
fessor of the University of Rostock. In his preface is ex- 
pressed what will doubtless be the verdict of every judicious 
reader: “That Dr. Meyer's work should contain views which a 
Catholic historian would reject, and should pass over consid- 
erations which he would emphasize, goes without saying, but 
no one who reads it can fail to be struck with the author’s 
endeavor to be always fair and impartial.” Dr. Meyer gives 
accurate information from the best sources, studied at first 
hand, and interpreted correctly. With German thoroughness 
he has sifted the evidence found in the Vatican archives,’ in 
those of Venice, in the British Museum, the Bodleian, etc., 
and in the records of the Society of Jesus. On some points 
the Lutheran professor has had the aid of an English Jesuit, 
Father J. H. Pollen, who according to Dr. Meyer, is hardly 
surpassed as a specialist in Elizabethan Catholic history. 

The Rostock historian’s views of the great religious and 
political struggle under Elizabeth do not solve all the diffi- 
culties of the subject, but they shed considerable light every- 
where. The many pages where Philip II of Spain and his 
policy are described do not fully unravel the very tangled 
skein of his rather tortuous policy but they give a fair insight 
into the complexities of that puzzling individuality in which 
piety blended with an iron harshness of temper, and in which 
grandeur of conception and ideals was too often marred by 
imprudent and unpractical policies. Dr. Meyer feelingly de- 
nounces the barbarities of the torturer Topcliffe. “No blot,” he 
says, “is more foul on the history of Elizabeth’s later years than 
the name of Topcliffe.” And he concludes his indictment 
with these words: “Had he not been sure of the Queen’s 
approval, the wretch could not have plied his trade.” Of 
Blessed Edmund Campion he draws a sympathetic portrait, 
saying he “realizes our ideal of what a missionary and a 
martyr should be.” As a pendant to Campion’s picture, the 
historian places that of Father Robert Persons of whom he 
writes: “The conception of Persons as a political intriguer. 

does not. give a true idea either of the depth and 
earnestness, or of the brilliant gifts of this richly endowed 
man.” But he passes a rather severe judgment on Father 
Persons and Cardinal Allen for their advocating a Spanish 
succession, although he admits that Persons had no idea that 
in doing so and in planning an invasion he was acting un- 
patriotically. Dr. Meyer has brought a very important docu- 
ment to light by publishing a letter of the Cardinal of Como 
to the Nuncio Sega at Madrid. It will be the duty of Cath- 
olic theologians and apologists to solve the difficulties which 
it presents. Dr. Meyer has tried everywhere to be objective, 
and just, and has written a work of great interest, and of 
permanent historical value. a i 

Shakespeare’s Theater. By Asuiey H. Tuornopike, Pu.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants. By ©. L. 
Hatcuer, Pu.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Neither of these volumes is intended primarily for the gen- 
eral reader, unless, happily, the historical sense of that worthy 
individual has been notably stimulated by the Tercentenary cele- 
bration. Each work is a specialized monograph, clearing a way 
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of approach for a better understanding of Shakespeare’s times 
‘ and Shakespeare’s theater; they are of value, consequently, 
chiefly as works of reference and sources of authoritative in- 
formation. Dr. Thorndike presents a comprehensive and 
scholarly survey of the beginnings of the modern English stage, 
dating his history from the year 1576 when James Burbage 
leased ground to the north of London for the first permanent 
playhouse in that city. The author then traces in detail the 
evolution of the Shakespearean theater, and as the drama of 
Elizabethan England was the transition from the medieval to 
the modern stage, the narration reflects much of the popular 
life of the times as well as the literary and historical environ- 
ments of the century in England. There are chapters on 
Shakespeare’s London, the playhouses, the material stage, the 
court theaters of Elizabeth, of James I, and of Charles I; in- 
teresting lights on governmental regulation of drama, histories 
of the leading companies, actors and producers, together with 
an intimate sketch of that clamorous rabble, the Elizabethan 
audience: all being profitable reading and absolutely necessary 
for students of English drama. The character of the subject- 
matter demands a rather formal and scientific presentment; 
chapters, therefore, dealing with the human elements, such as 
those on “The Dramatists,” “Actors and Acting,” “The Audi- 
ence,” give most scope for pleasing writing. Sources and docu- 
ments are copiously indicated both in the footnotes and in the 
two appendices. The bibliographies are extensive and will be of 
great directive value to research students desiring more detailed 
information on any subject treated in the respective chapters. 
These bibliographies are an acknowledgment of Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s indebtedness to the remarkable achievements of German 
scholars in the matter of historical criticism of Shakespeare and 
his age. 

Dr. Thatcher in his book treats the same subject and covers 
much the same ground as Dr. Thorndike, but from a slightly 
different viewpoint. His purpose is not only to unearth facts 
about Elizabethan drama, but to aid, in a practical way, repro- 
duction by modern plays and pageants. He presents to his 
readers a vivid pen-picture of the man Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, set against the ornate background of his age. The 
treatment falls into two parts. Part I is a treasury of Eliza- 
bethan and Shakespearean detail describing the life and customs 
of the period, its sports, buildings, court festivities, its stage 
and drama, the dances, songs, music and even the food and 
drink that satisfied Elizabethan appetites. As is evident, the 
author’s field is much wider than Dr. Thorndike’s, hence the 
treatment of similar topics is necessarily more summary. The 
text is illustrated by some 200 portraits and pictures, mostly 
from contemporaneous sources; there is even musical notation 
for the songs and dances. Part II proposes plays and subjects 
for Shakespearean celebrations, describes settings, simple Eliza- 
bethan structures, costumes, gives directions for dances, games 
and other forms of Elizabethan amusement. It is, in a word, 
an instructive, literary “prompt-book,” half-historical, half- 
practical, edited to encourage accurate presentation of Shake- 
spearean dramas and true pageantry. There are several ap- 
pendices, a bibliography, a glossary, and an alphabetical index; 
all of these enhance the usefulness of the book. The author 
has succeeded in uniting erudition with practicality. 

E. A. W. 








The End of a Chapter. By SHane Lesiiz, M.A. Cam- 
bridge. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

As the note of pessimism that is sounded in the preface 
of this charming collection of anecdotes, epigrams, and rem- 
iniscences does not recur in the rest of the book, we may 
attribute to the fact that the author was at the time “in- 
valided in hospital” his somber conviction that he had “wit- 
nessed the suicide of the civilization called Christian.” Non- 





Catholics may, perhaps, be pardoned for thinking that the 
preservation of Christianity and culture altogether depends 
on the success or failure of this or that belligerent, for 
Protestant Christianity is necessarily national. But a Cath- 
olic like Mr. Leslie who believes that the Church is inde- 
fectible, and who knows her history, must be well aware that 
Christianity has already survived worse cataclysms than the 
present one. This war has wrought nothing like the moral 
upheaval that attended the French Revolution, for instance, 
or the Revolt of Luther. While the Church endures, Chris- 
tian civilization is safe. 

Being an enthusiastic Eton and Cambridge graduate, the 
author has a wealth of pleasant recollections of both places. 
“The Headmaster of Eton,” he writes, “has more to do with 
the soul of England than the Primate of Canterbury. , 
The cry of Floreat Etona! is the Ave Maria of the devotion 
of all who have been there.” As “Eton contemns other 
schools just as England despises the rest of the world,” a 
football challenge from Beaumont “the Jesuit Eton,” was re- 
ceived with a scornful “What is Beaumont?” The noble 
answer promptly came: “Beaumont is what Eton was—a 
school for Catholic gentlemen.” Mr. Leslie’s chapter on “The 
Religion of England” is full of clever Chestertonian epi- 
grams: “Anglicanism spells an ideal of temporal followed 
by eternal comfort. It is the historical attempt to combine 
the advantages of the Catholic and the Reformed faith. It 
implies tradition without mystery, bishops without authority, 
an open Bible and a closed Hell.” When the Anglican Bishop 
of Gibraltar, “whose see was Southern Europe,” was having 
an audience with the Pope, his Holiness remarked, says Mr. 
Leslie, “I believe I am in your Lordship’s diocese.” The 
benediction the same merry Pontiff gave Anglican bishops 
who asked one of him, is said to have been “the formal bless- 
ing reserved to incense before burning.” W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


With Prospero, Miranda, Ariel, and Caliban as central 
figures, Percy MacKaye has written and prepared as a 
Shakespeare Tercentenary celebration an elaborate masque 
called “Caliban by the Yellow Sands” (Doubleday, Page, 
$0.50). Ten scenes from the tragedies and comedies are in- 
troduced and the interludes give glimpses of the dramatic art 
in antiquity, in medieval times and in Elizabethan England. 
The vast scale on which the masque is to be presented at the 
City College Stadium, New York, beginning May 23, is de- 
scribed in detail, so that other communities purposing a 
similar entertainment should find the book just what is 
wanted. The stage pictures the author has devised ought to 
be very striking, and his musical verses give adequate ex- 
pression to the various characters’ emotions. 





“The shocking immorality that prevails in Latin American 
countries is largely due to the exorbitant marriage fees the 
clergy demand. Being quite unable to pay the unreasonable 
sums required, the poverty-stricken people dispense with the 
marriage rite altogether.” That is the calumny that often 
falls from the lips or the pen of the Protestant proselytist 
who is ready to neglect his countless backsliding brethren 
in the United States provided he can collect the money that 
will enable him to flash the “gospel light” into the darkened 
minds of Mexican and South American “Romanists.” The 
current Catholic Mind is well filled with authoritative refuta- 
tions of Latin America’s calumniators. Father John Nav- 
arette, a Mexican priest of wide experience, contributes a 
paper on “Marriage in Mexico”; Mr. Edward Eyre, an Eng- 
lish Catholic who has lived many years in South America, 
critically examines Lord Bryce’s much vaunted “Observa- 
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tions and Impressions” of that continent; there is a short 
paper on the alleged “Failure of the Mexican Church” and 
the number concludes with Dr. Walsh’s convincing article on 
“The Re-Re-Discovery of the ‘Dawn of Man.’” 





It is hard to know just what to make of John Oxenham’s 
new story, “My Lady of the Moor” (Longman’s, $1.35). 
“Beatrice Chase,” the “Lady” in question, is the author of a 
book on Dartmoor, favorably reviewed in our issue of Octo- 
ber 9, 1915, but she also seems to be identified with a well- 
known English Catholic writer who has the high privilege 
of being the “Lady-Guardian of the Blessed Sacrament” in a 
little chapel she takes care of on Dartmoor. This novel, 
which the publishers state has been “written with her full 
consent and approval” is largely concerned with the life- 
story of “Beatrice Chase's” two lovers, one a would-be mur- 
derer who has served a term in prison, and the other a well- 
born profligate, whom she reluctantly dismissed because he 
proved to be only a “Lancelot,” though she thought him a 
“Galahad.” “How much of this book is biography and how 
much fiction?” perplexed readers will ask. Then if they are 
Catholics they will exclaim: “What a lamentable want of 
prudence and good taste, to take no higher ground, the 
author betrays! That lonely little chapel seems to need a 
new ‘Lady-Guardian.’” There are many fine descriptive pas- 
sages in the book. 


Thugh numerous books of sermons are based on the Sunday 
Gospels, there is a dearth of good homilies on texts taken from 
the Sunday Epistles. To fill this want the Rev. Edmund Carroll 
prepared a good volume of “Sermon Plans on the Sunday 
Epistles” (Peter Reilly, Philadelphia) which has been edited by 
the Very Rev. W. M. Cunningham. These well-sketched dis- 
courses will be welcomed by busy priests——The Rev. Ferreol 
Girardy, C.SS.R. in his volume on “The Mother of My Lord” 
(Herder, $0.75) gives simple meditative commentaries on the 
Hail Mary which aim at bringing out Our Lady’s chief preroga- 
tives and at holding up her life and virtues for her clients’ 
imitation. The author supplements his own work by selections 
from Bossuet’s sermons, from Bronchain’s meditations and from 
ecclesiastical history. The book ends with some considerations 
on the Divinity of Christ and will afford suitable spiritual read- 
ing for the month of May. “The Passion and Death of Jesus,” 
(Benziger, $0.75) by Philip Coghlan, O.P., is a continuous narra- 
tive, told in clear and simple language, of the tragedy of Calvary. 
The Evangelists are followed closely and the reflections are not 
too long. 








Mr. Louis Heft, in “Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes: 
Their Rights and Remedies” (Dutton, $2.00), has afforded 
the general public an intimate knowledge of bonds and notes, 
and an understanding of the nature of securities. Prospective 
investors in railroad bonds and notes will find here a careful 
and accurate analysis of their rights, and the relation that 
exists between them and other creditors of the road. The 
simplicity of the author’s language and the minute table of 
contents for each chapter make the book easy to read.—— 
In view of the various investigations going on at the present 
time regarding the administration of public monies, “Bank- 
rupting a Great City” (Published by the Author, Tribune 
Building, New York, Cloth, $0.75), by Henry H. Klein, will 
be found of value to those interested in public utilities and 
their management. The author examines the disbursement 
of the city’s weaith, and gives startling illustrations of how 
waste and misuse lead to financial disaster. He contends 
that our cities must recover the bulk of the profits made on 
public franchises by private individuals, otherwise taxes will 











become uncollectable. The book sheds light on economic 
conditions in New York City, and offers arguments for 


municipal ownership. 





As Mr. J. E. de Hirsch-Davies is thoroughly acquainted 
with the Welsh vernacular records, he presents in “Cath- 
olicism in Medieval Wales,” (Washbourne, 3s. 6d.) the very 
words of bards, chroniclers and ecclesiastical writers as 
proofs that the religion of Christian Wales was the religion 
of Rome. So he easily refutes Mr. Willis Bund’s assertion 
that Welsh Christianity resembled modern non-Conformity. 
The author shows that in the early Church of Wales, Mass 
was celebrated, the Sacraments administered, the Blessed 
Virgin honored and the Pope acknowledged.—Roscoe 
Lewis Ashley’s text-book of “Medieval History” (Macmillan, 
$1.10) is hardly a work that the Catholic teacher will find of 
value. The Protestant theory of the Pope’s primacy is 
adopted, the Church is called a medieval religious empire, 
Innocent III is represented as desiring universal temporal 
dominion, “Bloody Mary” is prominent in these pages, and 
Gairdner could have given the author considerable informa- 
tion about the suppression of the English monasteries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 
The Church in the City. By Frederick de Land Leete. $1.00. 


Allyn & Bacon, New York: 


A New German Grammar for Beginners. By Paul Valentine Bacon. $1.25. 


Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: 
Dictionaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique contenant les Preuves de 
la Vérité de la Religion et les Réponses aux Objections tirées des 
Sciences humaines, A. d’Alés. Fascicules I-XII. 5 fr. le fascicule. 


The Cosmopolitan Press, New York: 
The Rational Memory. By W. H. Groves. Second Edition. $1.35. 


bese, Mead & Company, New York: 


K. Chesterton: a Critical Study. By Julius West. $2.00. 


Paes H. Doran Co., New York: 
Old Judge Priest. By Irvin S. Cobb. $1.25. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
Under the Country Sky. By Grace S. Richmond. Illustrated by Frances 
Rogers. $1.25. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Thinking as a Science. By Henry Hazlitt. $1.00; Studies in Seven 
Arts. By Arthur Symons. $2.50; Stars of Destiny, the Ancient Science 
of Astrology and How to Make Use of It To-day. By Katherine Taylor 
Craig. $2.00. 


D. C. Heath & Company, New York: 
Freshman Rhetoric. By John Rothwell Slater, Ph.D. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Counter-Currents. By Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. $1.25; Canoeing in the 
Wilderness. By Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by Clifton Johnson. Illus- 
trated by Will Hammell. $1.00; Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National 
Park. By James Willard Schultz. With Illustrations. $2.00; Those 
Gillespies. By William John Hopkins. Illustrated by Lester G. Hornby. 
$1.35; Union Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. 1.50; The Life of 
William McKinley. By Charles S. Olcott. Vols. I and Ii. $5.00; The 
Proof of the Pudding. By Meredith Nicholson. With Illustrations. 
$1.35. 

B. W. Huebsch, New York: : 
How Diplomats Make War. By a British Statesman. Introduction by 
Albert Jay Nock. $1.50. 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 
Four Dimensional Vistas. By Claude Bragdon. $1.25. 


ns, Green & Co., New York: 

The Life’ of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. By Cc. C. Martindale, S.J. 
In Two Volumes. With Illustrations. $5.00; American University 
Progress and College Reform, Relative to School and S iety. By James 
H. Baker. $1.00; Adelicia of Louvaine, the Rose of Brabant. y M. 
D. Huger. With a Frontispiece, $1.00. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston: 
That’ »P» Why Stories. By R Ruth O. Dyer. Frontispiece by John Goss. 
Decorations by Lester M. Chace. $1.00. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. By Henry wr 
Dwight. Two Volumes. Illustrated. $2.00; Commencement Days, a 
Book for Graduates. By Washington Gladden. $1.25; The Ideal Cath- 
olic Readers. Third Reader. By a Sister of St. Joseph. $0.40. 

ohn Joseph McVey, Philadelphia: 

J The Mystery of ae help Trinity in Oldest Judaism. By Frank McGloin, 
LL.D. $1.00 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: E 

The Conscript Mother. By Robert Herrick. $0.50; The Stories of H. 

‘C, Bunner, First and Second Series. $1.25 each. 
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EDUCATION 


The Kindergarten 


RADUALLY and persistently the kindergarten has 
achieved its present place in the modern field of educa- 
tion. The validity of its principles and the efficiency of its 
methods are now recognized by most educational leaders. 
Indeed, if the ideals and aims of the kindergarten were 
thoroughly understood, I believe that all opposition to its 
further extension would surely cease. Froebel, who has given 
the world so much knowledge of child-nature, believed that 
education was “the effort to lead and guide man to a clear 
knowledge of himself, to peace with nature, and to unity 
with God.” At the foundation of Froebel’s philosophy of life 
is his concept of man as a member of a whole, bearing within 
himself the full potentiality of that whole, but able to make 
it actual, only in and through his cooperation with the whole 
body. Man, he held, is “a conscious, realized, thinking activ- 
ity”; an immortal being, made to the image of God, and 
possessed of intellect and free will. 


TuHeE First STEps 


This individual member, thus perfect in his kind, can 
achieve his destiny only by the exercise of his intellect and 
free will, working in accordance with the plan revealed by 
God to the human race. The complete union of intellect and 
will with this ideal plan, brings the individual to the fulfil- 
ment of the end marked out for him, his own perfection, and 
as far as in him lies, the perfection of the whole of which he 
is but a part. 

The kindergarten, then, undertakes primarily to develop, 
the child’s unfolding powers of thinking and willing. The 
method by which it proceeds has been termed the Genetic 
Development Method. The point of departure is the act of 
the child. “From the deed,” teaches Froebel, “true education 
must proceed; from the deed it must germinate; out of the 
deed it must grow.” The child’s conscious’ deed, his spon- 
taneous reaction against his environment, gives an initial view 
into his nature, and the kindergartner must now stimulate 
the child to reflect upon his act. If the act is positive and 
constructive, she encourages him to repeat it; if it is “nega- 
tive,” she will strive to suggest its positive counterpart, i. e., 
the positive act which he might have performed. 


PRESENTING IDEALS 


The presentation of high and noble ideals is intimately 
connected with Froebel’s methods. To put the child in pos- 
session of the best traditions of the race, he considers the 
task of education. Race ideals have come to us, as adults, 
largely through literature; therefore in the kindergarten, 
Froebel would present daily, simple, childlike stories, em- 
bodying ideals of truth, sincerity and bravery. The human 
race has gone through many experiences of a “negative,” 
or worthless nature, has followed and is still following many 
a “wandering fire.” The kindergarten, would embody only 
those ideals that are of positive constructive value, and for 
this purpose Froebel has planned a series of typical experi- 
ences, called “Mother-play,” to be presented through play 
and symbol. By play, the prerogative and necessity of child- 
hood, he would lead the child to discern worthy ideals and 
imitate worthy deeds, that through this contact and imitation, 
he may grow into a practical realization of truths of universal 
application and value. 


““MOTHER-PLAY” 


The Mother-play sequence, therefore, includes games il- 
lustrating ideals of family life, of the trade world, of the 





State and of religion. Kindergarten songs and plays are 
selected and organized with regard to church festivals, na- 
tional holidays, and the phases of nature revealed in the 
change of the seasons. The ideals of religion are approached 
in a series of plays, “the Light Songs,” dealing with that ma- 
jestic wonder of nature. The commentaries on these songs, 
for the kindergartner, deal with the awakening of the child’s 
spiritual nature, while the songs used by the children are of 
the vast heavens and the heavenly bodies. 

The hand, Froebel tells us, is a gift of God, an instrument 
of the soul, to be used for creative activity. God is act, the 
Creator; man in some measure rises to a further likeness to 
God, by becoming in a limited sense, a creator. Now as is 
well known, the child first shows his desire to transform mat- 
ter by destructive impulses. The ascent from destructiveness 
to creative activity begins when the child uses matter to 
accomplish a conscious ideal, which is to issue in some defi- 
nite and worthy result. To foster this creative power 
Froebel has organized certain materials known as “Gifts” 
and “Occupations.” The Gifts are planned to illustrate as 
far as possible, the geometric magnitudes, solid, surface, line, 
and point. Blocks, square, circular, and triangular, counters, 
sticks, and rings, lend themselves, first to the teaching of 
geometric forms, next to exercises in rhythmic and sym- 
metrical arrangement, and finally, to architectural work of 
an elementary nature, and “pictures” of familiar objects. The 
Occupations are concerned with more plastic forms of ma- 
terial, and include pricking, sewing, weaving, folding, cutting, 
and pasting, and cardboard modéling; while an effort is 
made to illustrate the Gift Work and to encourage free 
artistic effect. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


Kindergarten songs, games, and work are not planned 
simply to amuse the children, to keep them occupied and out 
of mischief. This is a very common objection based upon an 
absolute misconception of Froebel’s work. All are the result 
of careful thought. They are systematically and logically ar- 
ranged to lead the child to true self-expression by making 
use of the child’s spontaneous activities. 

Kindergarten means the “children’s garden.” The true 
kindergartner has the nurturing attitude toward each in- 
dividual child committed to her care. They are as seeds 
which may afterwards bloom as flowers in God’s presence: 

Good ye are, and bad, and like.to coins 


Some true, some light, but every one of you 
Stamped with the image of the king. 


In a garden, not turmoil and license, but law and order 
must reign. And the law upon which Froebel lays greatest 
insistence is the new law of love and redemption; “This do 
and ye shall live.” Itse Boscu. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Paganizing Charity 


ANY years have passed since God was thrust trium- 
phantly out of the schools, and the door locked against 

Him. The expulsion was effected without much of a struggle; 
the revolt against God in philosophy, literature, science, and 
history, had done its work well. With the wise and the 
learned, religion was a matter of opinion; with the great ones 
of the earth, morals had become an affair of convention. 
Rousseau ruled the political thought of the country; where- 
fore politics, once a noble branch of human knowledge and 
reseatch, became in practice a name of malign omen, signify- 
ing selfish plans and sordid schemes in which neither God 
nor His law nor common honesty had part. Ours, we said, 
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is a non-sectarian government, or something of that nature; 
and we concluded that the smaller the place of religion in 
public life, the better for the ultimate peace of the common- 
wealth. With these principles premised, it became plain that 
there was no room for God in the schools of the community. 
We stamped “In God We Trust” on some of our coins, and 
denied the declaration in our educational system. It was a 
conventional statement; no affirmation of a fact, or even of 
a principle 


Gop IN THE SCHOOL 


Here and there, in some little school maintained by 
“Papists,” or “Romanists,” a low, ignorant people for the most 
part, God was allowed some jurisdiction in the process of edu- 
cation. But persons of this tolerated class were not to be con- 
sidered in the public or social life of the country. They were 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; they swept the streets, 
and digged the sewers, and graded the railways; in the esti- 
mation of certain lovers of American institutions, they were 
the helots existing in the bosom of a higher civilization and 
no more. But history must reverse the judgment. With a 
magnificent spirit of sacrifice which only heroes know, they 
founded the American parochial school, the noblest monu- 
ment ever erected in any land, in defense of the principle 
that God must have the first place in the mind and heart of 
the child. Themselves, for the most part, sons of men de- 
spised for their ignorance, after the means of education had 
been wrested from them by social and governmental persecu- 
tion, in the sweat of their brow they saved and labored that 
their sons and daughters might enjoy advantages they had 
never known; and that, above all, with secular knowledge, 
their children might imbibe the most excellent knowledge and 
love of God. 

Meanwhile, city outvied city in erecting temples of pri- 
mary and secondary education in which no knee might be 
bent, nor head bowed with reverence, at the sacred name of 
Jesus Christ. Education, or whatsoever passing fad laid 
claim to the name, became an American god. We cried out 
that our work was good, that great was our new god, en- 
shrined in the little red schoolhouse. 


Tue New PHILANTHROPY 


Generations were gathered to their forefathers. God was 
out of the schools, hopelessly out, with no chance of a return, 
for by this time it was admitted by the many that education 
pertained primarily and immediately, if not exclusively, to a 
State which recognized no God. But there was still some 
place for Him in the hospitals, orphanages, and other refuges 
of the broken and desolate. Catholics, at least, were not 
prepared to agree that either charity or education was the 
exclusive function of the State. They thought that they 
might, without leave and sanction of a salaried official, give 
a cup of cold water in the name of Christ, and not lack a 
reward. With the schools, therefore, the Catholic institutions 
for the care of dependents, increased year by year. 

They were, it now appears, mistaken. Events have moved 
swiftly in the last decade. To the omnipotent State the 
philosophy of revolt has extended the right of life and death 
over the private institute of charity. The cup of cold water 
may indeed be given, but only after investigation, and only 
in the name of the State. For modern sociology has arisen 
to teach that the whole system of charity, individual and col- 
lective, founded on the precepts and example of Jesus Christ, 
and elaborated through the centuries by the Catholic Church, 
is essentially wrong. And why? The reason is at hand. 
Every human being is a ward of the State. The physical 
and mental welfare of the individual is the exclusive concern 





of the State. Therefore, if in need, he must be succored by 
the State, nor may any aid be given, without the consent of 
a strictly-supervising State. 

Further, the private charity, especially as fostered and gov- 
erned by the Catholic Church, is anti-social, since it will not 
recognize the complete supremacy of the State. It resolutely 
opposes race-suicide, divorce, lawless marriages, sterilization, 
and such like evils, suggested by modern sociology to the 
consideration of man’s supreme guardian, the State. In other 
words, the Catholic Church insists on the inclusion of God 
and His law in the consideration of every phase of life. 
Modern sociology regards this insistence as a relic of super- 
stition, akin to the tabu of Tahiti. 


THE OMNIPOTENT STATE 


It is true that certain private charities may, in the opinion 
of modern sociologists, be permitted a temporary existence, 
provided that they engage in work which, for the present, 
the State cannot conveniently assume, and provided further, 
that they act purely as agents of the State. This, however, 
argues no right of existence for the private institution, but 
merely the toleration of the civil authority. Following Aris- 
totle, Catholic philosophy holds that the State is bound to 
assist the citizen in those necessary activities whith the in- 
dividual cannot conveniently secure for himself; today, how- 
ever, the principle has been reversed. Modern sociology pro- 
poses to suppress legitimate individuality, by merging, as far 
as human nature will allow, all activities in the State. “It is 
no part of its (the State’s) function,’ wrote an English 
publicist, Mr. W. S. Lilly, some years ago, “to do for them 
(the citizens) what they can do for themselves better, or even 
as well.” 

_ The false paternal theory of the State’s functions makes 

it not merely a high, but the only factor of human develop- 

ment, as the creator and arbiter of the rights of its subjects. 
atu This school (Rousseau’s) insists that man belongs 
wholly to the State. Statolatry is a barbarous word 
which I write with reluctance. It expresses, however, an 
indubitable fact. The falsely democratic State, exalting 
itself above all that is called God or is worshiped, is ex- 
hibited as an earthly Providence, and the only real one; the 
sole object entitled to man’s reverence and awe. . . . It 

is merely a revival of ancient Czsarism. . . . It is a 

negation of that fundamental truth that human authority 

is limited and fiduciary, and subject to the eternal, impre- 
scriptible, and indefeasible laws of ethics. (“First Princi- 
ples in Politics,’ Chapter iv, passim.) 

In the view of modern sociology, these reflections merely 
prove the “reactionary” character of Mr. Lilly’s principles. 
But the attempt to establish “statolatry” in American life is 
“an indubitable fact.” It is also an indubitable fact, that we 
Catholics must arouse ourselves to the importance of em- 
ploying every legitimate means, to overthrow this return of 
paganism, if we wish to remain secure in the exercise of our 
right to conduct institutions of education, charity, and re- 
form. 

“CHILDREN OF THE STATE” 


“The time will come,” said Rabbi Stephen Wise at the 
Free Synagogue on April 30, “when the State will suffer no 
subsidized institution, and perhaps least of all, no sectarian 
institution, to stand between it and its children.” In this signifi- 
cant statement, Rabbi Wise who, it may be believed, does 
not speak for the great majority of his co-religionists, openly 
declares the modern sociological tenet that children are the 
immediate wards or property of the State: 

The moment the State begins to support child-caring in- 
stitutions, that moment it must become not only a partner 
in the enterprise, but the dominant partner, not the silent or 
absent partner as has largely been true of it during the 
last decade, but a partner dominating by virtue of its wisdom 
and its devotion to the well-being of the child. 
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Here we have the ultimate aim of the modern philanthropy, 


aggressive, plausible, and thoroughly pagan. So far as the 
recent New York inquiry is concerned, even those in the 
least acquainted with the situation, Rabbi Wise among them, 
must know that the Catholic charitable institutions were 
never opposed to the most thorough investigation on the part 
of city and State officers, and that they were never, in any 
ascertainable meaning of the word, “subsidized.” They ren- 
dered certain services to the city, for which an inadequate 
recompense was duly paid and gratefully received. All re- 
sulting financial deficits were made good by the charity of 
the Catholic citizens of New York. 


A PLAN OF PREPAREDNESS 


It will hardly be denied that the plan proposed by the 
modern sociologist, contemplates the withdrawal from the 
private institution of the legal right to exist. While it is not 
probable that this plan will be quickly realized, we must not 
be lulled into a false security. Our enemies are many; their 
methods, as recent events in New York have proved, are 
dark, devious and unscrupulous. Possibly the following sug- 
gestions may pave the way for a more effective program of 
“preparedness” : 

(1) Let no calumny against our Catholic institutions re- 
main unanswered. Unless dealt with summarily, the modern 
sociologist will set no bounds to his policy of lying. (2) 
Every legitimate means must be used to prevent the appoint- 
ment or election of pagan sociologists to public offices exer- 
cising supervision over institutions of charity and reform. 
This is no question of petty politics. It is a question of 
whether paganism which regards man as a ward of the 
Cesarized State, or Christianity which holds that he is made 
to God’s image, shall prevail in this country. (3) Catholics 
must show a deeper practical interest in their local institu- 
tions, by visiting them and learning of their splendid work. 
The religious men and women who conduct these homes of 
mercy, have given up all to follow Christ, but they are still 
human. Intelligent interest on the part of Catholics will 
stimulate them to even greater efforts. (4) Few if any Cath- 
olic institutions are endowed, even in part. Not one has at 
its disposal the’ millions lavished upon secular institutions. 
For themselves, the religious ask not one penny. But sym- 
pathy and indolent interest will not buy food for the little 
ones who have asked for bread, nor shoes for the bare-footed 
boy, nor a gingham dress for little orphan Annie. She has 
come to their house to stay, and they must provide for her. 
Or rather, you must. The Catholic flock is not wise in the 
wisdom of this world, but it has a heart for giving, when its 
attention is properly directed. Are you going to do your 
share, contributing in full measure, pressed-down and over- 
flowing, to the poor and afflicted who represent Jesus Christ 
Himself; generously, out of your poverty, as did your fore- 
fathers in this country? “Suffer the little ones to come unto 
me and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” That is the issue at stake. 


THE VALUE OF SYMPATHY 


There can be no doubt as to the answer. We have our 
traitors and our weak-kneed brethren, who with a penny’s 
worth of help or none at all, contribute volumes of criti- 
cism. Happily, these are few, and some of them are now 
known. But, measured in legal tender, how much is your 
undoubted sympathy for the calumniated Catholic institution 
worth? The destiny of immortal souls, for whom Christ 
died, may hang on your answer. 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The clergy of the Hartford diocese recently celebrated the 
sixth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop Nilan. During 
the brief period of his episcopacy the Catholics of the diocese 
of Hartford have increased from about 400,000 to over 500,000, 
and now number some forty per cent of the inhabitants of the 
State of Connecticut. A little less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, according to the Catholic Transcript, the Bishop of 
Philadelphia wrote to the Irish College at Rome, regretting the 
establishment of the Hartford diocese: “The unfortunate haste 
with which Little Rock and Hartford were made sees in a 
former Council should make us pause when a new see is to 
be erected.” Less than thirty years later it was found necessary 
to divide the latter diocese, taking from it one of the two States 
which it originally embraced. Today but two dioceses and five 
archdioceses of the country exceed it in population. When in 
1844 Bishop Tyler was made the first incumbent of the see, 
which then included Rhode Island and Connecticut, the total 
number of Catholics in both States was 9,937. Today, under 
its seventh bishop, the Catholic population of the latter State 
alone is 503,498. 

So long as secular or operatic music is offered to our people 
in the Masses selected to be sung for them, says the Catholic 
Choirmaster, there will always be danger that the sacred func- 
tions may be regarded as an accompaniment to the music. Re- 
marks like the following need not then surprise us: 

Wasn’t Miss Q. in good voice today, and didn’t her duet 
wit Mr. Doe in the “Credo” remind you of “Cavalleria” a 
ittle? 

How thrillingly Mr. X. sang the tenor solo at the Offer- 
tory; I couldn’t help but think of De Reszke, and the way 
he used to sing that aria in “Lohengrin.” 

I like the Dona nobis pacem of that Mass, it is so lively 


—. bright, and seems so appropriate for the “closing num- 
er”! 

The official bulletin of the Society of St. Gregory sees hopeful 
signs for the development of liturgical music in the patronage 
given it by many of the higher dignitaries of the Church, “who 
neglect no opportunity to forward the cause.” It quotes with 
great satisfaction the words recently spoken by one of our 
bishops: “One thing I miss greatly, and that is Gregorian Chant. 
When I go to administer Confirmation or preside at other func- 
tions I rarely hear Gregorian Chant. I am a lover of the Chant 
and nothing would please me more than to hear those wonderful 
melodies. I prefer the Chant to the modern compositions, for 
it is so prayerful.” 





As doubtless the most suitable place for such a venture, the 
stockyards district in Chicago has been chosen for the site of a 
birth control clinic to be established in that city. Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, the propagandist of this unclean paganism of our day, 
expresses herself as delighted both with the reception accorded 
her and the interest manifested by people of all classes. She 
finds herself “fairly swamped” with letters from women eager 
to receive practical information on this subject. No less sig- 
nificant was the demonstration given in New York’s largest hall 
to the anarchist agitator, Emma Goldman, on her release from 
prison, where she had been incarcerated on account of her birth- 
control propaganda. In open defiance of the authorities of the 
city, as well as of public decency, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, wife 
of the Socialist millionaire, J. G. Phelps Stokes, distributed on 
that occasion sheets containing forbidden information. Men and 
women, boys and girls, struggled to obtain them. Chairs were 
overturned and property damaged in the scramble. “Capitalist 
society has not succeeded in making me bitter, but it has suc- 
ceeded in making me unafraid,” she said, “therefore, be the 








penalty what it may, I here frankly offer to give out these slips.” 
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No attempt was made by “the gentlemen of the club,” as she | To investigate this subject Yale University instituted a chemical 


politely termed the police, to interfere with her. Thus all 
reticence is cast aside and the law of God is publicly flouted. 
Noted journals even fling their defiance to heaven and pro- 
claim the rule of license and voluptuousness, free from obliga- 
tions. Passion has become a god once again; the result will be 
as ever, decadence, if not entire ruin. 





Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebrations have been a feature 
of this year in many of our Catholic colleges and academies. 
Historic presentations of the plays after the Elizabethan style 
have likewise been attempted. A varied program of this nature 
was prepared by the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. The 
celebrations began April 29 with a reproduction on the college 
campus of the peasant and court revels of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and an earlier date. 
On the morning of May 1, after an academic procession, lyrics 
from the poet’s dramas were sung after the manner of his day. 
The program of Shakespearean music was followed in the 
evening by a presentation of “As You Like It,” after the historic 


with pastimes of 


fashion of the Elizabethan stage. The following day Doctor 
James J. Walsh delivered a Shakespearean Lecture. Although 
this closed the commemoration exercises, yet five more 


Shakespeare events are to follow before the scholastic year 
closes: the acting of “The Merchant of Venice” and the mono- 
logue recitals of “Hamlet,” “King Lear,” “Macbeth” and “Mid- 
Night’s commemorative address, 
by part of the 


prize 
students, 


summer Dream.” <A 
written the 
Shakespeare celebration. 


one of was likewise 





For the first time in the history of the American nation vio- 
lence and assassination were openly justified upon the floor of 
the House of Congress. The speaker was the Socialist Repre- 
sentative, Meyer London, and the occasion was the discussion 
of the Porto Rican Bill. That the denial of the right of franchise 
to “three-fourths of those people” would lead to organized in- 
surrection, was his first contention. He then proceeded to lay 
down the following principles as stenographically reported: 

_ Three-fourths of the working people who will be dis- 
franchised will have the right to use the revolver and will 
have a right to kill Governors. Do you deny to a man the 
right to his views through civilized methods? He has the 
right to use every weapon at his command and every protec- 
tion. The man whose vote you take away will have the 
right: to put the knife of an assassin into the heart of any 
man who attempts to govern him against his will. 


A doctrine similar to this had been as clearly proclaimed in 
writing by his Socialist predecessor in Congress, but had not been 
made within the House itself. It is a doctrine common among 
Socialist agitators even of the more conservative kind. Out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. Mr. London, how- 
ever, found to his cost that the American people are not yet 
socialistically educated to admit the right of cold-blooded 
assassination. He was interrupted by Representative Austin who 
demanded that his words be taken down. “They are a disgrace 
to the American Congress!” he shouted. White and shaking, 
Mr. London realized he had overshot his mark, and sought to 
offer an explanation; but the members of the House had dis- 
tinctly heard what had been said, and Representative Mann de- 
manded a withdrawal of the offensive remarks. “I ask to with- 
draw them,” Mr. London replied, “and I am heartily sorry if I 
offended the House.” The impression created will, however, 
remain, and the incident should be a lesson to American voters. 
Mr. London had merely repeated what many other leaders of 
American Socialism have just as plainly said before him and 





deliberately expressed in cold print. 
by 


The fear of disease communicated dust from books 


is one of the latest inconveniences of our library-building age. 





analysis of book-dust and found that its constituents are 
mineral matter, paper fiber, wood fiber and molds. No danger- 
ous bacteria were discovered, nor is their presence to be feared 
unless the books have been used by persons having infectious 
diseases. The Christian Herald moralizes on this subject and 
suggests that such germs are rather to be found in the interior 
of the books. They may often be far more numerous and fatal 
in the latest “best sellers” than in the ancient moldy tomes that 
have gathered dust for centuries upon the shelves of neglected 
libraries : 

There is a good deal of_dust, and dangerous dust, too, on 
the inside of many books. The bacteria of moral smallpox, 
yellow fever, cholera, and bubonic plague are there; some 
of them easily seen, others concealed in hint and insinua- 
tion, all so fascinating and damaging to character, and all 
so easily and widely disseminated. A number of modern 
writers have dealt too boldly with the diseased, the lawless 
side of human life. 


If we would escape these dust germs of moral infection and 
spiritual death we must turn to the literature which deals with 
those things to which the Apostle St. Paul calls our attention 
as the fit subjects of study and thought: “Brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever 
holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame, if there be 
any virtue, if any praise of discipline, think on these things.” 
Surely an ample field of reading and speculation! 





sigotry has reached its climax in Florida. On Easter Monday 
three Catholic Sisters were marched as prisoners through the 
streets of St. Augustine. Their crime was that they had taught 
colored children to read and write and to worship God. There 
is a law in the enlightened State of Florida forbidding white 
people to teach the colored children in schools erected for them. 
The law, though held to be unconstitutional, was placed upon the 
statute books of Florida. It was not, however, applied until 
in 1916 the “Guardians of Liberty” came into power. They 
have now given the entire country an illustration of the liberty 
and enlightenment they have pledged themselves to secure for our 
land. The conditions existing today in the State of Florida are 
thus described by the New Orleans Morning Star: 

From one end of the State to the other paid vilifiers of 
everything Catholic are abroad preaching a‘ gospel of hate. 
Discarded preachers, itinerant Socialist operators, scoundrels, 
caring nothing for God or man, are now paid salaries by the 
bigots of Florida to shower pornographic filth against the 
small Catholic population of the State. And, be it said, to 
the eternal disgrace of the men in high office, that they who 
were elected to represent a whole people and whose. oath 
of office binds them to measure out justice to all citizens 
of the State, regardless of class or creed, are now self- 
seeking bigots, tools in the hands of the State’s worst 
enemies—the vilifiers, misrepresenters, hate-preachers. Flor- 
ida invites settlers. But it is no place for men who love 
fair play and justice, who stand squarely on American 
principles of liberty, so long as the State is controlled by 
so-called men who hate justice and trample on the rights of 
fellow-men. Here and there some individual or some journal 
may utter a, word of condemnation, but the manhood of the 
State seems to be paralyzed by fear of the banded, blind 
bigots. Hence the silence, in the face of the injustice and 
violation of American principles. 


Six poor ignorant negroes were urged to petition the Govern- 
ment to enforce the law against the Sisters teaching in their 
negro parochial school. It was stated by them that some 
Protestant children were likewise being taught the catechism in 
this school. Whether true or not, the statement is entirely 
irrelevant. The law which is violated by the State itself in its 
“Institute for the Blind,” is in no way concerned with the teach- 
ing of Protestant children by Catholics. The Sisters were 
made victims at the instance of religious bigotry. Such bigotry 
must defeat itself when brought to the public notice. 








